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Those books you've wanted— 


Here’s a way to get them and thereby help your 
magazine, help your neighbor and friend who 
need this magazine, and help the cause of peace. 
Every friend and neighbor will agree that Ameri- 
can-Soviet understanding is essential to the peace 
and security of the world. And they'll agree that 
authentic, timely and authoritative information 
is essential for such understanding. 


Then get them to try out an 8-month subscrip- 
tion for only $1 (or a 16-month sub for $2). For 


each 8-month subscription that comes in through 
your efferts, you will be credited with 50 cents 
toward the purchase of ANY book you name, 
whether or not it has been listed in Soviet Russia 
Today. 


Every book subscription received through you 
builds up your book credit. When five subs come 
in you can write in for any $2.50 book: when 
six subs have come in you can write in for any 
$3.00 book, and so on. 





Those Books You’ve Wanted—Department 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enter my name in Those Books You’ve Wanted De- 
subscription blanks 
circulars to help me in getting sub- 


partment. Send me 
sample copies 
scriptions. 


NAME 


For example— 


6 eight-month subs (or 3 sixteen-month subs) 
will bring you 

JESSICA SMITH’S 

“PEOPLE COME FIRST” 

which sells for $2.75 (giving you a 25-cent 
credit toward another book). : 


6 eight-month subs will bring you 


P. M. S. BLACKETT’S 
“FEAR, WAR AND THE BOMB” 





ADDRESS 


(By the 1948 Nobel Prize Winner) 
which sells for $3.00 





ees 


So fill out the adjoining coupon and start 





building your book credit for those books 
you've wanted. 
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We know you're up against it= 


Of course! With living conditions what they are. And yet you are the only ones we can 
turn to for the help that we urgently need to continue our work of presenting the truth 
about the USSR. And, judging from your letters and contributions, we know that you 
want us to continue this work for you realize that proper understanding of the Soviet 


Union is the key to world peace and security. 


Things are not completely black. Through several large and many small, generous con- 
tributions, we have reached half way to our goal of $25,000. You have made this pos- 
sible. And it is good. Unfortunately, however, not good enough. We should have 


reached our goal by this time. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


| am enclosing $ 
Russia Today continue its work: 


Name 


as my contribution to help Soviet } 


So, despite the times, we must call 
on you again. If you have already 
contributed, then ask your friends 
to help. 


We cannot overstress the deep ur- 





Address... cece cesseecesssesee 


gency of this appeal. If you want us 
to continue to serve you, then please 
do your part. 














Send your contribution TODAY. 
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ON LYSENKC 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Bernard Friedman’s article on Lysenko, in 
your January issue, is a significant contribution 
to better understanding of the principles which 
today are guiding Soviet biology. Several ques- 
tions, however, remain unanswered in my mind. 

It seems apparent that Mr. Friedman’s inter- 
pretation of Lysenko’s theories show them to be 
a Lamarckism modified and on a higher level 
than classical Lamarckian principles and that 
Mendelian principles cannot be wholly discarded. 
The principle of the inheritance of acquired 
characters, in crude form universally applied, 
leads to absurd conclusions at variance with 
reality (obviously there are accidents and loss 
of organs during the life history of the indi- 
vidual organism which are not passed on to 
succeeding generations). Lysenko is not apply- 
ing the Lamarckian principle so crudely, but 
only with respect to the effect of fundamental, 
selective environmental changes, in the conditions 
of life. I think, also, that Lysenko has not 
rejected the facts revealed by orthodox genetics, 
such as gene mutation, etc., though, perhaps, his 
theory explains the phenomena in a new way. 

Is it not possible, however, that Mendelian 
and Lamarckian principles exist side by side 
in nature, with respect to different organisms 
and different life-processes of the same organ- 
isms? The illustration given by Mr. Friedman 
to elucidate Morgan’s generalizations, the case 
of the development of a defective abdomen in 
the fruit fly, cannot easily be explained by 
Lysenko’s theories. Hence, while Weismann’s 
theory of an immortal hereditary substance re- 
moved from the conditions of life and solely 
responsible for heredity is false, Morgan’s prin- 
ciple that the appearance of a character is often 
dependent upon changes in the environment 
while the genes are not affected, may well 
apply in many cases; at least it applies to the 
fruit fly he studied. 

It would be helpful to an understanding of 
the problem if Mr. Friedman would comment 
on these questions in a future issue of SoviET 
Russta Topay, and explain how they fit into 
Lysenko’s general theory. On the whole, Mr. 
Friedman’s article was exciting in its use of 
materials from other fields than agronomy to 
support Lysenko. It has seemed to me that 
cytology offered innumerable examples of con- 
firmation of Lysenko’s hypothesis, and that ex- 
position of these facts in a systematic way before 
the public would go far toward dispelling the 
profound misconception existing in America with 
respect to the Soviet advances in biology. 


David M. Hollister. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


(In a future issue we hope to answer the 
questions raised in this letter and in other letters 
commenting on Mr. Friedman’s article—Ed.) 


CHRISTIANITY 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 


I am a little girl, 12 years old, in the seventh 
grade, and I am wondering if I will ever grow 
up enough to understand the adult mind. It is 
said there are only six million communists among 
the 200 million Russians who live in the Soviet 
Union. And if it is true that communists do not 





believe in God, then there are 194 million 
others who perhaps do. 

And so when I hear Americans in this year 
of our Lord saying that we must drop A-bombs 
on those people over in Russia I say that 
danger to religion comes not from Godless Rus- 
sia but from Christian America. 

Because if Christianity is the religion of love, 
then it would seem that we have just enough 
religion to hate, but not enough to love one 
another. 

Elvira Garcia. 
Long Beach, Calif. 


IS THIS AMERICA? 


The shock the letter below has given us was 
not exactly of the nature its writer intended. So 
might a future member of the Hitler Yugend 
have written in the days before the fuehrer came 
to power, giving to that German youth the op- 
portunity he—like this young American—craved 
“to deal with your kind in a manner appro- 
priate to your crimes.” 

Perhaps some of our readers can suggest an 
antidote for the poison corroding this high 
school boy’s heart and brain. The writer of this 
letter cannot of course be blamed for the tragic 
ignorance and distorted viewpoint displayed. The 
guilt is elsewhere —Ed. 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 


Recently I read a copy of your pro-communist 
propaganda pamphlet, Sovier Russta Topay. As 
I read the articles I became more and more in- 
furiated at the audacity and ingratitude of some 
people in the United States who hold American 
citizenship and who claim its privileges and yet 
advocate a totalitarian state. What is the motive 
behind such action? 

These same pro-communist drumbeaters would 
yell bloody murder at one small infraction upon 
their rights, yet they advocate a form of gov- 
ernment that would advocate the immediate de- 
struction of them all. If you and your comrades 
see so many advantages in the Russian totalitar- 
ian state, why do you continue to claim the 
advantages of our democratic state? Why don’t 
you go to Russia and try reaping the so-called 
benefits of the great communist plan? 

Why? Because you and your kind are of the 
group that likes to reap the profits of a demoe- 
racy and at the same time beat a drum on the 
street corners demanding the defeat of the hand 
that feeds them. Thank God America has very 
few of your double-crossing variety to vex us at 
every turn! 

At present I am only a senior in high school, 
but some day I hope to be in a position of power 
where I can deal with your kind in a manner 
appropriate to your crimes. I owe a debt to my 
fatherland to opose all the enemies of this coun- 
try which is dearer to me than life itself. Na- 
turally your kind would not understand anything 
about patriotism. 

Zane Thornton. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Our cower shows Ludmilla Karpovich, Mos- 
cow high school student, enjoying the snow. 
Photos in this issue, unless otherwise specified 
are from Sovfoto. 





—Review 
and Comment—— 


Lenin and Peace 


ANUARY 2IST THIS YEAR MARKED THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNI- 
J versary of the death of Lenin. The security of our country 
and the peace of the world require that we have a clear under- 
standing of the true meaning of Lenin’s life and work which 
sO many are attempting to obscure today. 

To bring to the American people an understanding of the 
socialist society of the Soviet Union, Lenin’s living heritage, is 
the constant task of our magazine. Lenin’s work in leading 
his people through the flames of revolution, invasion and civil 
war, and laying the foundation for the new society they have 
built, is too vast for any brief summation. Let us here recall 
just one aspect of Lenin’s work—his work in charting the 
road to peace which the Soviet Union has so unswervingly 
followed as the main tenet of its foreign policy. 

The first act of the young Soviet government when it came 
to power in the midst of the first World War was its historic 
decree of Peace of November 8, 1917, written by Lenin. The 
decree called upon all the belligerent peoples and their govern- 
ments to start immediate negotiations for a just and lasting 
peace—a peace “equally just for all peoples without exception” 
—a peace without seizure of territory or oppression of any 
nation. 

The Allies refused either to negotiate or to furnish the arms 
without which the Red Army could not continue to fight 
against Germany. Lenin showed then the flexibility of Soviet 
policy, the willingness to make the utmost concessions, when 
he insisted, against Trotsky’s treacherous opposition, in yield- 
ing to the harsh terms of the Germans and signing the onerous 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk—trading space for time to replace the 
disintegrated, unarmed Tsarist army with a new army for the 
defense of the Socialist State. 

Lenin opposed Trotsky’s theory of “permanent revolution” 
which held that socialism could not succeed in one country 
alone, but only on an international scale, in the arena of world 
proletarian revolution, actively organized by the Soviet state. 
Lenin’s view, which prevailed, was that socialism could be 
built in one country, without intervention in any other, and 
this was the basis on which he set about establishing the peace 
essential for socialist construction. 

When peace came, after three years of civil war instigated 
by foreign powers and armed intervention by fourteen states, 
Lenin began to build a careful, durable structure of peaceful 
foreign relations. On December 22, 1920, he was able to an- 
nounce at the Eighth All-Russian Congress of Soviets that re- 
lations with neighboring states were steadily improving. 

In 1921, Lenin warned his people that they must be ever 
on guard, remembering “that we are surrounded by people, 
classes, governments that openly express the most profound 
hatred for us . . . that we are always a hair’s breadth removed 
from invasion.” This warning is being grossly distorted today 
by those who try to prove that Soviet leaders consider war 
inevitable and desirable. The invasions of which Lenin warned 
were then—and later—not myths, but bloody reality. But it 
is important to note that Lenin said in the same speech: 


. . . We shall do everything in our power to guard further peace. 

. We shall not stop at great concessions and sacrifices to maintain 
peace. . . . Having undertaken our peaceful construction work, we 
shall bend all our efforts to continue it without interruption. 


(Report to Ninth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, December 29, 1921) 


So he proclaimed the long-range policy of peaceful co-exist- 
ence with the capitalist world. Lenin recognized, too, the indi- 
visibility of peace and sought to strengthen peace everywhere. 
In an interview with a British correspondent on October a7, 
1922, Lenin declared that peaceful and friendly relations of 
France and England with Soviet Russia would provide one of 
the strongest guarantees for peace and friendship between 
those two countries. 

Lenin set about implementing the policy of peaceful co- 
existence through the development of economic relations. In 
a report delivered on March 6, 1922 to the Communist fraction 
of the All-Russian Congress of the Metal Worker’s Union, 
Lenin said, “The list of commercial treaties which bind us 
with various capitalist countries is becoming longer and 
longer.” And he announced Russia’s intention of attending the 
Genoa Economic Conference in order to further strengthen 
those relations. 

Stalin has continued the Leninist foreign policy. He tri- 
umphed over Trotsky, who sought to come to power after 
Lenin’s death and later plotted to betray his country. Stalin 
carried to conclusion the building of socialism and did every- 
thing possible to maintain and develop the peaceful diplo- 
matic and economic relations necessary for its full flowering. 
The Constitution he fathered provides for a declaration of war 
only in case of aggression against the USSR. In words and 
in deeds the Soviet government has consistently advocated and 
sought to implement the policy of peaceful co-existence of two 
systems. 


The Myth of Soviet Aggression 


HE PEACE RECORD OF THE SoviET UNION, ITS LONG EFFORTS 
TN achieve a system of collective security before the war, its 
mighty contributions to the Allied coalition and its faithful 
efforts to continue that coalition in the peace, its current eager 
response to every opening for a peaceful settlement, have cre- 
ated difficulties for the myth makers. So the big brains of the 
State Department have been called in to try to invent a basis 
in Soviet ideology for a non-existent policy of aggression. In 
July, 1947, we had the article by “Mr. X” (identified as George 
Kennan, the State Department’s Policy Planning Staff Direc- 
tor) in Foreign Affairs, seeking to provide justification for the 
“containment” and cold war policy on the grounds of an ag- 
gressive Soviet expansionism that must be checked by Ameri- 
can power (see SRT for January, 1948, page 24). 

Now we have a second article in Foreign Affairs for January, 
1949, by “Historicus,” who is said to be George Morgan, First 
Secretary of the American Embassy in Moscow, another of 
the State Department “experts” exercising a decisive influence 
on American foreign policy. : 

In this article, entitled “Stalin and Revolution,” Historicus, 
too, tries to provide justification for the cold war program by 
attempting to show that Stalin considers war inevitable and 
in fact advocates war in order to bring about world revolution. 
He claims to have reached this conclusion on the basis of 
examining all of Stalin’s writings. Faced with innumerable 
examples of statements demonstrating Stalin’s consistent belief 
in the possibility and necessity of peaceful co-existence of capi- 
talist and socialist states, he tries to explain them away as 
mere temporary tactical maneuvers to capitalize on the general 
craving for peace and lull the enemies of the USSR. While 
Stalin’s repeated statements on peaceful co-existence both in 
his political writings and his interviews with foreign corre- 
spondents and visitors have received the widest distribution 
and have been published in many millions of copies in the 
USSR, Historicus tries to give the impression that they are 
meant only for foreign consumption and have been kept from 
the Soviet people.: Historicus conceals from his readers the 
basic fact that the Soviet leaders hold that revolution is not 
“for export,” that while they view the transition from capt! 
talism to socialism as inevitable, they believe it must come 
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only through internal developments within each country, and 
that the contribution of the USSR is not through intervention 
in the affairs of other countries but through the example of 
building socialism, which above all requires peace. 

Space does not allow a detailed discussion of the distortions 
and falsehoods in this lengthy and ponderous article, or an 
analysis of the way in which the author has misused separate 
quotations, failing to give the time and circumstances under 
which they were written, giving them only in part and so on. 

The give-away in the whole article is that never once does 
Historicus refer to the basic differences between the approach 
of Stalin and that of Trotsky, who did advocate war and inter- 
vention, and whose ideas and all who followed them were 
repudiated and defeated. Since Historicus tries to saddle Stalin 
with Trotsky’s ideas, his whole case would have collapsed 
had he shown Stalin’s absolute opposition to those ideas. This 
is a measure of the dishonesty of the whole approach. 

Too much is at stake for the American people to accept this 
false bill of goods. It is vital for our own security that we get 
this record straight. The myth of Soviet aggressive intentions 
is as unfounded and fantastic as was the myth that the Soviet 
Army would crumple under Hitler’s mechanized might. This 
deliberately fostered myth is father to the fear on which the 
warmakers count for their military plans. Let us banish the 
myth and the fear and take the road of peaceful collaboration. 

The readiness of the Soviet leaders to take this road was 
given renewed emphasis by Stalin in his answer to Henry 
Wallace’s Open Letter of May, 1948, when Stalin re-emphas- 
ized: 


In spite of differences in the economic systems and ideologies, the 
co-existence of these systems and the peaceful settlement of differences 
between the USSR and the USA are not only possible but absolutely 
necessary in the interests of universal peace. 


On January 9, the National Executive Committee of the 
Progressive Party headed by Henry Wallace, again called upon 
the President to demonstrate the sincerity of his professions 
for peace by arranging for a meeting with Premier Stalin to 
negotiate all outstanding differences and bring the cold war to 
an end. The appeal, hardly noticed in this country, received 
prominent display in the Soviet press. 

(After the above lines were written, there suddenly began 
to appear in the press a whole crop of stories about a new 
Soviet “peace offensive,” which seems to be causing even more 
consternation than the alleged Soviet aggressions. The New 
York Times of January 16 carried a dispatch from C. L. Sulz- 
berger in Paris reporting that the organ of the French Com- 
munist Party, Cahiers du Communisme, in its January issue 
has an article calling for peace. THe article asserted that war is 
not inevitable, that peaceful co-existence of socialism and capi- 
talism is possible, that this Leninist thesis has been developed 
and enriched by Stalin, and that socialism’s best ally is not 
war but peace. Mr. Sulzberger, ignoring the record, draws 
the nonsensical deduction that this heralds a “new line” now 
being fostered by the Kremlin! And the following day, the 
l'imes carried an article reporting a speech in which Italian 
Communist leader Togliatti declared that peace between the 
West and Russia is possible, denied that Russia plans a “revo- 
lutionary war” and predicted that socialism would win in 
European countries by peaceful methods. The headline was 
“Togliatti Adopts New Moscow Line,” and the Times warns 


editorially that it is necessary to be on guard against such peace 
maneuvers” !) 


A Fresh Start in U. S. Foreign Policy? 


pe HAS BEEN AMPLE TIME SINCE ELEcTION Day For PRESI- 
dent Truman to demonstrate that he really intended to 
make the fresh start in American foreign policy on which 
millions of Americans pinned their hopes in voting for him. 
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When President Truman told a luncheon gathering that 
there are “certain leaders” in the Soviet Union who “are ex- 
ceedingly anxious to have an understanding with us,” there 
was speculation that he had another mission to Moscow in 
mind. He appealed for the support of the American people 
“to persuade the Soviet Government that peace is all we want.” 
Of course there are certain Soviet leaders who want peace with 
us—and not only “certain,” but all of them, as we have 
shown above in outlining the continuity of Soviet peace pol- 
icy. But have the actions and policies of the Truman Adminis- 
tration been calculated to persuade the Soviet Government 
that peace is indeed all we want? 

In his State of the Union message to the new Congress on 
January 5, while professing that “the heart of our foreign 
policy is peace,” far from giving any indication of renouncing 
the cold war policy, President Truman pledged “to hold reso- 
lutely to this course.” He called for Universal Military Training 
and a bigger arms program. In his proposals for the largest 
peacetime budget in history, half of the projected sum of $41.9 
billion would go for the prosecution of the cold war, $14.3 
billion for direct military purposes, and $6.7 billion to cover 
the European Recovery Program—now fully revealed as the 
basis of an over-all military program—and for direct military 
aid appropriations. He also announced that he would later 
submit a schedule for military lend-lease which is expected to 
add one to two billion more. 

The pitifully small proportion of 6 per cent for social wel- 
fare, health and housing is of course determined by the cold 
war expenditures. The American people should clearly under- 
stand that the domestic reforms for which they voted on No- 
vember 2 are impossible of realization if the cold war goes on. 

The North Atlantic Military Pact is already in the works as 
a fait accompli. In Defense Secretary Forrestal’s annual re- 
port issued December 30, he called for extraordinary legisla- 
tion which would give to the Executive branch of the Govern- 
ment the authority, without consulting Congress, to provide 
military assistance to any country in the world, which means, 
in effect, the power to make war. He stated bluntly that this 
program will require lowered living standards. 

Meanwhile State Department officials have been meeting in 
Washington with the ambassadors of the Western Bloc coun- 
tries—Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg which, with Canada and the United States, are to be 
tied into this gigantic military alliance to split the world in 
two. Efforts are also afoot to have the alliance joined by Den- 
mark, Portugal, Iceland, Eire, Norway and Sweden. The 
State Department has made it known that any European 
country expecting military aid had better sign up, indicating 
the kind of pressure being exerted on countries like Sweden, 
which has indicated a desire to remain “neutral.” 

On January 14, the State Department issued a statement 
euphemistically entitled “Building the Peace” which officially 
calls for the establishment of the North Atlantic Military 
Pact in implementation of the Vandenberg Resolution and 
extension of the European Recovery Program. The statement 
asserts that military aid to the Western Bloc is required by 
Soviet “obstruction” in the United Nations. 

The State Department describes the pact as a method of 
securing “collective security,” and attempts to reconcile it 
with UN charter provisions for regional arrangements. The 
report, while insisting that the military pact is not directed 
against any country but only “against aggression,” bristles 
with accusations that the USSR has made it necessary by 
arousing “fear and insecurity,” “threats of armed aggression,” 
and so on. It charges the USSR, directly or indirectly, with 
threatening Greece and Turkey, trying to dominate France 
and Italy, stamping out freedom in other countries, disrupting 
European economy and opposing recovery, and endangering 
the peace in Berlin. The fear and insecurity stem from quite 
other sources. It was the United States which intervened in 
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France and Italy to determine who should be in their govern- 
ment. There has been no Soviet intervention in Greece, but 
British and American intervention. It is the height of sophis- 
try to accuse the USSR of blocking economic recovery by re- 
fusing to cooperate in the Marshall Plan. The ERP was 
launched as an avowed move against the USSR, and con- 
tained explicit conditions denying American aid to the Soviet 
Union and countries friendly to it. The danger to the peace 
in Berlin came not from the “blockade” imposed by the 
Soviet Union, but from the American policy of splitting Ger- 
many, economically and politically, introducing a separate 
currency, rebuilding the Ruhr’s war-making potential as the 
heart of the ERP, and permitting the resurgence of Nazism. 


| N SOME CIRCLES THERE IS A TENDENCY TO REGARD THE CHANGES 
in the State Department as presaging a new turn in our 
foreign policy. The reduction in the number of generals run- 
ning our foreign affairs is of course to be welcomed and 
Under Secretary Lovett will not be missed. But President Tru- 
man in announcing the appointment of Dean Acheson as the 
new Secretary of State emphatically declared that no change 
in policy was envisaged. Dean Acheson himself, in both the 
public and secret Senate hearings on his appointment, seems to 
have been able to give ample reassurance to those who feared 
he might have in mind a friendlier policy toward the USSR. 
It is true that Dean Acheson as Under Secretary of State spoke 
in 1945 for the National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, sharing the platform with the Dean of Canterbury, and 
declaring there was no objective reason that US-USSR inter- 
ests should ever clash. But in February, 1947, he told a Senate 
group that Soviet foreign policy was “aggressive and expand- 
ing,” calling forth a protest from Premier Molotov. In May, 
1947, Mr. Acheson gave a preview of the Marshall Plan in a 
speech in Cleveland, where he spoke of the necessity of re- 
building a strong Germany and Japan as “the great workshops 
of Europe and Asia.” He quoted a whole list of his own anti- 
Soviet statements with relish at the Senate hearing. 

Nor is there any reassurance for those looking for signs of 
a change, in the actions of our representatives in the United 
Nations. Feeble indeed were American attempts for action 
to halt the outrageous Dutch aggression in Indonesia, carried 
on with American guns and equipment at a cost equivalent 
to Marshall Plan grants to the Netherlands and thus placing 
on ourselves a major responsibility in the attack. 

Whatever Anglo-American differences have arisen over the 
question of Israel have nothing whatever to do with the inter- 
ests of the Jewish or even of the Arab peoples and are only 
a jockeying for more favorable imperialist positions in the 
Middle East. Our own policies have only served to encourage 
Bevin’s onslaught on Israel, and today our objections are only 
against the too obvious nature of British moves which have 
progressed from direct military support to the Arab nations 
to direct military actions by Britain itself. 


EANTIME AT HOME THE EFFORTS CONTINUE TO BUILD UP A 
false picture of the Soviet Union as our country’s enemy. 
This is behind all the witch hunts and the spy scares and the 
trial of the twelve Communist leaders as a precursor to out- 
lawing the Communist Party. They are being tried for a “con- 
spiracy” to organize the Communist Party, designated as a 
group of persons “who teach and advocate the overthrow and 
destruction of the Government of the United States by force 
and violence.” They are charged with no overt acts—only 
with “advocating” the forcible overthrow of the government 
—although Attorney General Clark himself has stated there 
is no evidence to support this charge that would stand up in 
court. 
Not only the Communist leaders are being attacked in this 
trial, but all the progressive forces in America. Let us not for- 
get that it was the outlawry of the Communist Party in Ger- 
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many that ushered in the black years of fascism and the repres- 
sion of all defenders of democracy and peace. 

The witch hunts and the trials, the suppression of democratic 
liberties, are all part of the cold war policy. The Soviet Union 
must be proved an aggressor; its every move for peace must 
be twisted into a move for war; and since the Soviet army 
refuses to oblige by embarking on any aggressive adventures, 
it must be proved that the Soviet Union acts through the Com- 
munists Parties everywhere in the world to dominate or over- 
throw governments from within. 


A New Relation of Forces 


LL THIS DOES NOT MEAN THAT THERE WILL BE A WAR OR THAT 
A there will be no change in American foreign policy. The 
peace forces of the world are growing and the pressure of out- 
side events as well as the growing strength of the peace move- 
ment within our country can, if properly mobilized, prevent 
the cold war policy from succeeding and compel a change. 

China is the best proof of this. Here were the first tests of 
the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan, and here they 
have met their most ignominious defeat> There has been no 
Soviet intervention in China, no Soviet aid to the Communists, 
as attested by a whole series of American observers, including 
General Marshall himself. The only outside aid the Chinese 
Communists and their supporters have received consists of the 
American arms captured from Chiang Kai-Shek. Since the 
end of the war American aid to China has amounted to 
$6,000,000,000. The United States has supplied Chiang’s cor- 
rupt fascist government with arms, ships, planes. It has set up 
military schools and naval bases, furnished economic and 
political aid and strategic advisors—but all to no avail. 

To be sure, some aid to China is still contemplated, but for 
the time being the emphasis of American intervention is being 
concentrated in Europe, although there are still some “Asia 
firsters.” The imperialist groups are no doubt counting on 
some day regaining a foothold in China, meantime building 
up a strong base in a revivified Japan, strengthening positions 
in South Korea and Formosa and helping to block the efforts 
to achieve freedom of the peoples of Indonesia, Viet Nam, 
Burma and India. But the Chinese democratic forces have 
shown themselves able organizers against incredible odds and 
there is every reason to look for their successful administration 
of the new China that is in birth. The emergence of this new 
China creates an entirely new relation of forces in the world 
and strengthens immensely the prospects for peace. 


Join the Roll Call for Peace! 


HE NationaL CounciL oF AMERICAN-SovIET FRIENDSHIP 

has moved into the final stretch of its campaign of signa- 
ture gathering on the Roll Call for Peace. This is a simple 
and effective method of presenting the people’s demand for 
peace to the new Congress. You are asked to stand up and 
say: 

We do not want to go to war over differences between our coun- 
try and the Soviet Union. . . . We call upon our President and our 
Government to arrange conferences with the Soviet Union to settle 
outstanding differences. 

In February, a delegation will go to Washington composed 
of representatives from many cities, embracing outstanding 
leaders from many professions and trades and the rank and 
file men and women who want peace. Backed by signatures 
to this statement they will urge the President, the new Secre- 
tary of State and the Congress to end the cold war and to 
reestablish peaceful relations with the Soviet Union. 

Have you signed the Roll Call? Have you circulated a Roll 
Call among your neighbors? If not, write us today for the 
material. We urge every reader of Soviet Russia Today to 
stand up and be counted for peace. 

—J.S. 
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HE DEAN OF CANTERBURY’S 

recent speaking tour around the 
United States has great meaning for all 
peace-loving Americans. I want briefly to 
report my impressions of this remarkable 
journey, in which I was privileged to 
participate as the Dean’s secretary and 
traveling companion. 

The statistics alone of the trip are im- 
pressive. The Dean arrived in the United 
States on November 12th, after a ten- 
day speaking tour in Eastern Canada. Be- 
fore he left the United States thirty- 
seven days later, he had spoken before 
twenty-four great audiences (averaging 
3,000 a meeting) in eighteen cities, in- 
cluding such centers of population and 
influence as New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Denver, San Francisco, Pittsburgh and 
Atlanta; he had held over twenty-five 
press interviews, resulting in newsreels 
seen by millions all over the country and 
in news articles read by more millions; 
he had taken part in some thirty-four 
minor occasions such as receptions and 
informal meetings; and he had given 
seven radio interviews, beginning with 
the Mutual Network’s “Meet the Press” 
with a listening audience of many mil- 
lions. 

Such in brief are the statistics. They 
are remarkable not only for what they 
tell of the amazing devotion and vitality 
of the 74-year-old Dean in his service to 
the cause of peace, but also for what 
they reveal as to the great numbers of 
Americans who were reached by the 
Dean’s message of peace through Ameri- 
can-Soviet friendship. This fact alone has 
great significance for the peace move- 
ment in the United States. 

Other equally important facts revealed 
by the trip stand out to one who partici- 
pated in the events represented by these 
statistics. First is the fact of the depth of 
the desire for peace in the United States 
and of the broadness of the peace-forces 
that can be stirred to action when in- 
spired by such leadership as the Dean’s. 
The warm reception given the Dean 
everywhere was in response to a man who 
had become a living symbol of faith in 
mankind, human decency, peace and 
brotherhood, and to a message that was a 
call for peace through understanding and 
especially understanding of the Soviet 
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PEACE MISSION 


by REV. JOHN W. DARR, JR. 





The Very Rev. Hewlett Johnson 
Dean of Canterbury 


Union by the people of the United 
States. For making possible this nation- 
wide demonstration of the will for peace 
and understanding with the Soviet Union, 
credit must be given to the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
which did yeoman work to bring the 
Dean to America and arrange meetings 
for him across the land. The overflowing 
audiences and the enthusiastic hearing 
given the Dean indicate the large task of 
organization that still remains to be done 
before the potentialities of the peace 
movement in America are realized. 

A second fact revealed by the tour is 
the widespread lack of knowledge of 
elementary facts about socialism, the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, and 
the equally widespread desire for such 
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knowledge. Questions asked at meet- 
ings and at press interviews, and news- 
paper comment on the Dean showed this 
lack of knowledge. The desire for knowl- 
edge was shown in the attentive hearing 
given the Dean’s hour-long lectures, the 
flood of questions at each question pe- 
riod, and most of all by the great crowds 
that turned out to hear him. This desire 
for knowledge of the Soviet Union must 
be met by the peace movement in Amer- 
ica. 
A third fact revealed by the tour is that 
the fight for the right to speak and act 
for peace and to encourage peace-bring- 
ing knowledge of the Soviet Union by 
dissemination of facts is a vital part of 
the fight for peace. The original refusal 
of the Dean’s visa, on the ground that 
his trip was sponsored by the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
showed how the Attorney General’s “sub- 
versive list” is being used to block the 
work for peace. The National Committee 
to Welcome the Dean of Canterbury, 
composed of 128 prominent Americans 
headed by Professor Ralph Barton Perry 
of Harvard University, is to be applauded 
for its role in making possible the Dean’s 
visit by sponsoring his tour. The fight 
fought and won on a national scale to de- 
fend the right of the American people to 
hear the Dean was fought in every com- 
munity where the Dean spoke. There 
were victories, partial victories and some 
defeats, for communities and individuals. 
At Yale, the meeting was held on campus; 
at Ann Arbor, it had to be off campus; 
at Wayne University, there was no meet- 
ing at all. In Milwaukee, a Catholic 
layman, head of the Wisconsin Knights 
of Columbus, joined the Committee of 
Welcome for the Dean and spoke at the 
meeting on freedom of speech; in Los 
Angeles, a minister who dared not join 
the Committee of Welcome because of 
his Bishop’s hostility to the meeting at- 
tended the meeting, dressed in non-cleri- 
cal clothes and sat in the balcony for 
fear of being seen; in Pittsburgh, a clergy- 
man decided that it was wisest that he 
not attend a small private luncheon for 
the Dean. Eighteen cities and hundreds 
of individuals throughout America had 
to face a challenge as a result of the 
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THE BRITISH PEOPLE 
AND THE SOVIET UNION 


by 
GORDON SCHAFFER 


A OVER the world today, progres- 
sive men and women of varied politi- 
cal faiths are fighting to preserve friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union as one of the 
main instruments in preserving human- 
ity from the annihilation of a third world 
war. 


In Britain, India, America, France 
and many other countries, they are being 
subjected to a ceaseless wave of propa- 
ganda, designed to distort the true facts 
about the Soviet Union and to denigrate 
the people and the movement leading 
the battle for friendship. 

The reactionaries are drunk with their 
present success, but the tide of history 
is not and cannot be on their side. 

A recent meeting called at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, by the British-Soviet 
Society was one of the most enthusiastic 
seen in London for many years. Long 
queues were waiting outside the hall an 
hour before the meeting and many peo- 
ple were unable to obtain admission. 
Every one of the three thousand seats was 
filled. 

From provincial centers came similar 
reports. The British people are puzzled 
and troubled at the incessant stream of 
anti-Russian propaganda, but they are 
by no means ready to accept these stories 
ready made, and they clutch eagerly at 
the opportunity to hear the other side. 

At Islington, one of the working class 
districts of London where Moseley’s 
henchmen are busy, gangs of fascist 
rowdies attempted to break up another 
celebration. Some twenty of these hooli- 
gans secured seats in the front of the 
hall while a Russian film was being 
shown. A meeting followed and they at 
once began shouting down the speakers 
and insulting a visitor from the Soviet 
Embassy who was on the platform. One 
of the interrupters slipped out, opened a 
side door and let in reinforcements. 
There was a fight at the entrance of the 
hall during which the intruders used 
knuckle dusters and wielded \ sticks. 
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Eventually they were turned out and the 
meeting, attended by 600 people, recom- 
menced. 

The significant fact was that after this 
interruption there was perfect quiet and 
the Russian representative was applauded 
for several minutes, a clear indication 
that this representative gathering of 
Londoners disassociated itself from the 
insults of the fascists. 

Of course the anti-Soviet propagan- 
dists will assert that this was another 
meeting packed by “Reds,” but that is a 
very dangerous argument from their 
own viewpoint, for the fact is that simi- 
larly well-attended meetings are being 
held in the most unexpected centers. 

The people who attend such meet- 
ings consist very largely of citizens of 
all political parties who feel in their 
bones that the allies of the war cannot 
suddenly have become the villains of the 
peace. 

But they have been bewildered by the 
tidal wave of propaganda. Here, as in 
America, 95 per cent of the press is in 
the hands of the anti-Soviet forces. In 
the days when the Spanish Republic was 
fighting for its life mass circulation 
newspapers like the News Chronicle and 
the Daily Herald were on the progres- 
sive side. Today, they too have joined in 
the anti-Red hysteria. The cinema news- 
reels add their voices, while the BBC 
news bulletins are, to say the least, far 
from impartial. 

And yet despite everything, there is 
a solid core of resistance to this attempt 
to dope the people until they are ready 
to fit into the war plans that are being 
hatched in certain quarters. 

Moreover, from the point of view of 
the ordinary citizen, the anti-Russian 


propaganda is beginning to fall flat. He 
has been told ceaselessly, for example, 
that the Russians are to blame for the 
failure to secure control of atomic energy. 
Then comes along Professor Blackett, 
one of our most famous scientists, and 
a supporter of the Labor Party, who in 
his new book explains that the American 
plan would leave the United States’ war- 
mongers in possession of atomic bombs 
while an Atomic Commission plotted 
the centers of atomic research in the 
USSR ready for the bombers. Even more 
devastating was Professor Blackett’s as- 
sertion that the Baruch Plan would fetter 
Russian development of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. Particularly among 
Labor Party members, there is a keen 
realization of the part which the great 
monopolists have played in hampering 
the use of scientific advances, and they 
are not surprised to hear that the men 
controlling oil, electricity and other 
sources of power, are anxious to prevent 
the emergence of vast new reserves of 
energy which would inevitably threaten 
their empires. 


The propaganda labelling the new 
democracies as Russian-dominated total- 
itarian hells has also worn pretty thin. 
Despite the press boycott, the news is 
getting round of the speed of reconstruc- 
tion in the new democracies and the aver- 
age Britisher, though he may disagree 
with their regimes and dislike Commu- 
nists, asks himself why he should be 
expected to go to war to stop them going 
their own way. 

The fact that a formula for settlement 
of the Berlin dispute was reached in Mos- 
cow and that Evatt and Trygve Lie 
called for new negotiations between the 
four Powers persuades him that, what- 
ever the rights and wrongs of the dis- 
pute, it is criminal nonsense to talk of 
war as a means of settling the deadlock. 

Loyalty to the Labor movement is the 
basic factor in the British political situa- 
tion. Millions of rank and filers are 
grateful for the considerable improve- 
ments secured by the Labor government. 
They are desperately anxious to prevent 
a Tory victory at the next General Elec- 
tion. They cannot believe that under 
Labor leadership there can be a real 
threat of a third world war. 

If Labor took the lead in a peace pol- 
icy, repudiating Churchill’s Llandudno 
call for a new atom-backed war of in- 
tervention and calling for a renewal of 
friendship with the progressive forces all 
over the world, the utter defeat of the 
Tory Party would be a certainty. Some 
Labor leaders are beginning to realize 
that, particularly since Dewey’s defeat. 

Moreover the memory that the British 
Labor movement stopped the war of 
intervention in 1920 is deep-rooted in the 
tradition of the rank and file. 


(Continued on page 23) 















RUSSIA PLANTS 


TREES 


The conclusion of a report from Moscow tells of 
public reaction to the gigantic 15-year project 


a is planting trees on a scale 
that is comparable only to the Amer- 
ican effort to produce bigger, better atom 
bombs. Russia is planting trees to change 
the climate of all of southern Russia, and 
to change the harvests on 300,000,000 
acres of those wide black prairies in the 
south. Russia is planting trees to chal- 
lenge the drying of the earth that began 
with the ending of the last.Glacial Age. 
This is the project that has everyone 
thrilled here. 

The outline of the plan has appeared 
in the Russian papers. It is called, pro- 
saically, the “Field-Protecting Tree - 
Planting Plan.” It is a fifteen-year plan 
to change the climate and stabilize the 
harvests on all those prairies that cover 
the southern part of European Russia 
and the Ukraine. It calls for ten thou- 
sand miles of tree belt—as only one item 
—and the planting of five billion trees 
per year. It calls also for 41,300 new 
ponds and reservoirs, and for a new crop 
rotation on 300,000,000 acres, including 
suitable grasses, both as a base for live- 
stock and for higher crops and to con- 
serve the soil. 

If you have read Fairfield Osborn’s 
Our Plundered Planet you know that the 
farm soils of the world are being wasted 
by erosion and by many other bad prac- 
tices, and that if this keeps on, the world 
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will some day starve. So far there’s not 
much hope of checking this anywhere 
in the capitalist world. But the Russians 
have begun to fight for the remaking of 
the world’s soil. On just three hundred 
million acres, which would seem for a 
start to be enough! 

The area of southern Russia is open 
prairie known as steppe. It is rich soil 
but subject to drought, which has been 
increasing with the gradual drying of the 
planet earth. Drought strikes the Volga 
region once in three years, the Central 
Black. Earth Region once in four years, 
the South Ukraine once in six years. 
These are the areas whose future weather 
and harvests are to be stabilized. 

The plan includes: 1) wide belts of 
state forests totalling 10,818 miles about 
200 feet wide, i.e. a belt that would go 
three times across the American con- 
tinent; 2) tree-planting on farms on an 
even more colossal scale; 3) bush-plant- 


A view of the Dokuchaev Institute's fields showing the shelter belts that 








ing to hold down sands on 805,000 acres 
whose blowing sands threaten near-by 
lands; 4) ponds and reservoirs number- 
ing 41,300; 5) crop rotation introducing 
grasses to bind and improve the soil. 
The measures are to be put through by 
government action cooperating with the 
members of 80,000 collective farms, with 
a total of 300,000,000 acres. 

The first big action is the planting of 
state forests in wide belts thousands of 
miles long. The longest belt lies in the 
eastern edge of the area to be sheltered; 
it will run from the foot of the Ural 
Mountains to the Caspian Sea, some 
630 miles. This “super-belt” consists of 
six parallel belts, three on each side of 
the Ural River, each belt 200 feet wide 
and separated from the next belt by one- 
fifth of a mile, thus making a total 
“super-belt” more than a mile wide and 
630 miles long. This is the outer barrier 
protecting the European plain from the 
hot desert winds of Central Asia. 

Similar belts run along all main rivers, 
on both sides of the Volga and the Don, 
and in other places chosen by scientists. 
These state forest belts are 3,280 miles 
long, but if one counts all the various 
parallel sections of the double, triple 
and even sextuple belts, the total length 
is 10,818 miles of tree belt 200 feet wide. 
(Continued on page 28) 





have been laid out. 












RAISING 


LABOR PRODUCIIVITY 


by 


RALPH PARKER 


F SUCCESS is to attend the Soviet 

Union’s efforts to fulfill its plans of 
raising industrial output at the end of 
1950 by 48 per cent over the 1940 level, 
it will be necessary to increase the indi- 
vidual productivity of the Soviet factory 
worker and employee by over one-third. 
Such an increase is called for by the 
current Five-Year Plan and it is towards 
this end that a great many of the meas- 
ures taken since the war are directed, 
including the extension of the premium 
system, the development of the competi- 
tive spirit between different factories in 
the same field of industry, the broaden- 
ing of opportunities for technical educa- 
tion and improvements in the living con- 
ditions of the workers. The government 
has not hesitated to tell the nation that 
easier times will come only if it works 
harder, longer and more skilfully. The 
extension of the working day from seven 
to eight hours in a six-day week, decreed 
in the summer of 1940, was confirmed 
in 1947 when it was written into the 
Constitution. But most of the measures 
taken to increase productivity are of a 
less direct kind, falling into the categories 
of incentives and education. 

Is a 36 per cent increase in individual 
productivity feasible? Can the Soviet 
Union in this way overcome the tragic 
difficulty created by its war losses of 
seven million? The lessons of the past 
give a positive answer to this crucial 
question. During the course of the Sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan industrial production 
rose 120.6 per cent, the number of work- 
ers in industry by 26.25 per cent. Indi- 
vidual productivity rose in this period 
by 82 per cent. On the face of it, a rise 
in individual productivity of 36 per cent 
by 1950 over the 1940 level should not 
be beyond reach during a process of in- 
creasing total industrial output by 48 
per cent. The new factories that are 
being built to replace those destroyed 
by the Germans are better planned and 
better equipped than the old. Small 
workshops, a legacy of the past, where 
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much of the light industry of the nation 
was conducted, are not being restored 
where there are opportunities of intro- 
ducing mass production methods. But 
above all, it is the human factor that will 
count. 

A whole range of special human prob- 
lems have arisen in the past from the in- 
troduction into industry of new labor 
involving the transfer of millions from 
rural areas to the cities, from Europe to 
Asia. In the thirteen years between 1926 
and 1939, the population of urban USSR 
rose from 26,000,000 to 56,000,000. There 
was an increase of over 15,000,000 in the 
number of those employed in industry 
during the first ten years of Soviet Five- 
Year planning, including a rise from 
3,100,000 to 8,360,000 in workers in 
large factories; from 723,000 to 2,020,000 
in the number of building workers. Be- 
tween 1926 and 1939, the population of 
the Urals, Siberia and the Far East rose 
by nearly 6,000,000 or 33 per cent, a half 
of these being settlers from other parts 
of the Union, for whose labor demand 
was slackening in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, Kiev, Kharkov, Rostov-on-the-Don, 
Gorky, Sverdlovsk and other old indus- 
trial centers affected by the government’s 
measures to restrict further factory de- 
velopment—a step which, it is worth 
noting, originated in the Lenin principle 
of placing industry near new sources of 
raw material, and not in considerations 
of defense strategy. These transfers of 
population called for a big development 
in building. During the first two Five- 
Year Plans the state invested 40,000,000,- 
ooo rubles in housing and buildings con- 
nected with the social services, providing 
about 50,000,000 square meters of new 
living space. 

The war brought great changes in the 
make-up of the Soviet working class. 
Millions of workers were drawn into the 
army, their places being taken by women 
and youths. The cities’ demands on the 
labor of the rural areas became more in- 
sistent. The inspectors of the Commis- 
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Alexander Rudikov, of the moulding shop of 
the Rostov Agricultural machinery plant, whose 
initiative doubled production in his shop. This 
led to a movement throughout the plant which 
resulted in a sharp rise in 1948 output. 


sion for Labor Reserves, later made a 
Ministry, drew an increased number of 
youths away from school, where, by a 
new measure, parents who wished to 
have their children remain for secondary 
education had to pay. Admittedly, the 
fees were small, and clever children re- 
ceived scholarships; all the same the in- 
troduction of fees was enough to make 
many working class parents think twice 
before turning down an offer from a 
factory school or a government training 
center, with promises of free clothing 
issues, free board while studying and a 
qualification at the age of seventeen. The 
evacuation of 1,300 large factories from 
the western part of the Soviet Union 
brought a new wave of qualified workers 
into the Urals and Siberia. Not all of 
these returned when the Germans were 
expelled, and as the factories of the 
Ukraine and Byelo-Russia and other lib- 
erated regions were rebuilt and impor- 
tant new industrial centers were estab- 
lished in the western regions, hundreds 
of thousands of new workers from col- 
lective farms and small towns filled their 
places. 

Even in areas which had not been as 
heavily affected by evacuation the dis- 
proportion of “green” to experienced 
labor was a serious factor in the post-war 
period. In a Moscow stocking factory, 
for example, the position in 1947 was 
such that only one-quarter of the work- 
ers had more than five years experience 
of factory work, and fully one-quarter 
had been employed for less than one year. 
In an important instrument factory at 
the town of Marx in the former Volga 
German Republic, three out of five of 
the workers had less than two years ex- 





perience. This is a normal phenomenon 
after a long war, but it is aggravated 
by the intake of one and a quarter mil- 
lion new workers annually during the 
course of the present Five-Year Plan, 
and it sets special problems to manage- 
ment in practically every factory in the 
Soviet Union. 

Several measures have been taken dur- 
ing the period we are reviewing aimed 
at preventing the drift of labor from one 
enterprise to another. In August, 1946, 
the Council of Ministers published a de- 
cree raising wages of most grades of 
workers in the Urals, Siberia and the Far 
East, and placing management under the 
obligation to build individual homes for 
workers, or to provide them with credit 
facilities for building them themselves. 
Greater attention began to be paid during 
this period to the practice of drawing up 
individual contracts under which work- 
ers pledge themselves to work for a cer- 
tain period, usually three years, in return 
for guarantees from management con- 
cerning housing and other amenities. 
Finally, a vigorously conducted campaign 
was launched by the trade unions to im- 
prove the general conditions of the fac- 
tory workers. Acting with the conviction 
that the many workers who entered fac- 
tories during the war could only be per- 
suaded to stay there if they were pro- 
vided with better conditions, the trade 
unions through their influential and well- 
run press, began mercilessly to expose 
government department ministries and 


Zina Avdeyeva entered the Trekhgornaya Mills 

during the war, studied in the training school 

and is now preparing to be a foreman in the 
weaving shop. 
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individual factory managers who, in 
their view, were neglecting the workers’ 
interests. No scandal or abuse was too 
big or too small to escape the attention 
of Trud’s worker-correspondents, zealous 
trade-unionists who, writing from every 
factory, supply the editorial office in 
Moscow with what amounts to a day-to- 
day account of trade union activities. 
Praise for Magnitogorsk where a new 
township of privately owned houses, 
with gardens large enough for the work- 
er-owners to found small-holding econ- 
omy, appeared in 1946-1947; blame for 
the manager of a canteen in a sawmill 
where for fifty-five people there were only 
four spoons and thirteen soup plates; 
approbation of the government’s new de- 
cree, issued in summer 1947, protecting 
private property by increasing the terms 
of punishment for theft, a follow-up of 
an earlier decree restoring to people the 
right to will their property to whom- 
ever they pleased; and always, the closest 


attention to the care of the youngsters 
flowing into industry at the rate of three- 
quarters of a million a year from techni- 
cal training schools—the trade union 
papers have showed themselves to be 
vigilant watch-dogs for the interests of 
the workers. 


Sometimes the trade unions aimed at 
offices whose holders may have consid- 
ered themselves beyond reproach. One 
morning in 1947, the principal trade 
union newspaper considered the way two 
Republican ministers were attending to 
their work. One of them, it wrote, worked 
until six o'clock in the morning, not 
leaving his office until every letter issu- 
ing from the ministry had been brought 
to him for signature, with the result 
that though he kept his eye on every 
detail of administration, audiences were 
denied important people and the work 
of the ministry came to a standstill with 
the minister’s absence. Another minister 
was criticized for allowing himself to 
be plagued by his staff, who “to make 
the document stronger” laid before him 
letters dealing with hundreds of insig- 
nificant details, ranging from the word- 
ing of an advertisement for the canteen 
to orders for footballs for the ministerial 
sports section. Some people, Trud com- 
mented, think that both these ministers 
showed the art of leadership in the high- 
est degree, but in fact both are handling 
their work badly, one a busybody, the 
other a slave to his staff. 

Occasionally the voice of complaint 
comes from a different quarter, as illus- 
trated by a published letter to the editor 
of Pravda from the director-in-chief of 
a large electrical concern. Pravda pub- 
lished it with relish under the bold 
headline, “When Can One Work, Com- 
rades?” though it contained some pointed 
criticism of Party methods. It ran: 


A strange practice has taken root in the 
town of Zaporozhye, i.e. on any “uestion 


(Continued on page 26) 


Nikolai Rossiisky (center), a worker in the Moscow Caliber Plant for 16 years and 
now foreman of the micrometer shop, reorganized the shop's work so that it is now 
producing at a rate scheduled only for 1950. With him are Engineer M. Korentseva 
(left) and Technician N. Lessin (right), who heartily supported his radical changes. 








A Land of 
Equal Nationalities 


by 


SOPHIA YAKUBOVSKAYA 


OE WEEK after attaining power, 
on November 15, 1917, the Soviet 
Government published its celebrated 
“Declaration on the Rights of the Peo- 
ples of Russia.” In it the new government 
proclaimed that in the solution of the 
national question it would be guided by 
the following fundamental principles: 
the equality and sovereignty of all peo- 
ples inhabiting Russia; the right to self- 
determination down to secession; the re- 
peal of all national and national-religious 
restrictions; the free development of na- 
tional minorities and  ethnographical 
groups inhabiting Russia. 

The Soviet government has unfailingly 
adhered to these lofty principles in its 
practical activities. 

The founders and leaders of the So- 
viet state, Lenin and Stalin, always at- 
tached exceptional importance to the 
practical implementation of the principle 
of equality for all the nations. They re- 
garded the enforcement of this principle 
as the guarantee for a really stable and 
enduring multi-national state. Lenin 
wrote: 


. .. We want a voluntary union of nations, 
a union which will preclude all coercion of 
one nation against another, one that will be 
based on complete confidence, on the clear 
consciousness of fraternal unity, on fully vol- 
untary agreement. 


The Lenin-Stalin national policy cor- 
responded to the age-old aspiration of 
Russia’s peoples, oppressed as they were 
under tsarism. In October, 1920, the first 
Congress of Soviets of the Kirghizian 
Republic proclaimed: 


The national policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment has demonstrated to the world that not 
only in words, but in actual fact, it grants the 
peoples oppressed by tsarist Russia the right 
to determine their own destinies. The present 
Constituent Congress of the Kirghiz Soviet 
Socialist Republic is the best proof of this. 
Without any struggle on our part, in response 
to the desires of the Kirghiz people, we are 
now organizing our own Soviet Republic. 


The consistent operation of this policy 
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of equality of nations made it possible to 
form the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics at the close of 1922. The necessity 
for its formation arose from the fact that 
all the Soviet Republics had common 
economic and political interests. 

Resolutions adopted at mass meetings 
in the autumn of 1922 in the Transcau- 
casus, the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia, and 
in other national regions, as well as deci- 
sions of the Congresses of Soviets of the 
Ukraine, Byelo-Russia and the Trans- 
caucasus, gave expression to the unani- 
mous desire of all the peoples of the vari- 
ous Soviet Republics to establish a single 
Soviet state in the form of the Soviet 
Union. 

The First Congress of Soviets of the 
USSR met in Moscow on December 30, 
1922. Speaking on the question of form- 
ing the USSR, Stalin stressed the histori- 
cal significance of the founding of a 
multi-national state based on the equality 
of its peoples: 


Five years ago the Soviet Government suc- 
ceeded in laying a foundation for the peace- 
ful co-existence and fraternal collaboration of 
peoples. . . . The will of the peoples of our 
republics, who recently assembled at their con- 
gresses and unanimously resolved to form a 
Union of Republics, is incontestable proof of 
the fact that the cause of amalgamation is pur- 
suing the right lines and that it is based on 
the great principle of voluntary consent and 
equality of peoples. 


The first Congress of Soviets of the 
USSR adopted a Declaration and Treaty 
on the Formation of the USSR. Both 
of these documents laid down the prin- 
ciple of complete equality of the Soviet 
Republics which retained theit sover- 
eignty upon entering the Union. The 
supreme expression of the state sover- 
eignty of the Union Republics is their 
right freely to secede from the Union. 


However, not one of the Soviet Republics 
has evinced a desire to avail itself of this 
right, for the peoples of these Republics 
clearly realize that their economic and 
political interests and their sovereign 
rights are reliably safeguarded by the 
might of the Soviet state. In the twenty- 
six years since the formation of the USSR 
the number of Union Republics has in- 
creased fourfold. In 1922 the USSR, con- 
sisted of four Republics (Russian, 
Ukrainian, Byelo-Russian, and Trans- 
Caucasian Federation). Today it is com- 
posed of sixteen Union Republics. 

The very structure of governmental 
bodies in the USSR is such as to adapt 
them to the work of safeguarding the 
interests of all nations inhabiting the 
Soviet Union. The highest organ of state 
authority, the Supreme Soviet, consists 
of two chambers: the Soviet of the Union 
and the Soviet of* Nationalities. Both 
have equal rights and no law can be con- 
sidered adopted unless it is passed by 
both. The Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
is representative of all the nationalities 
that make up the Soviet Union. The 
1,339 deputies elected to it in the last 
elections, on February 10, 1946, repre- 
sent 49 nationalities: 555 Russians, 175 
Ukrainians, 48 Byelo-Russians, 61 Geor- 
gians, 43 Armenians, 40 Azerbaidzhan- 
ians, 39 Uzbeks, 30 Latvians, 29 Lithu- 
anians, 25 Estonians, 26 Kazakhs, 24 
Moldavians, 22 Tadzhiks, 22 Turkomens, 
20 Kirghizians, 19 Tatars, 12 Karelians 
and Finns, 12 Ossetians, 11 Chuvashians, 
II representatives of the various peoples 
of Daghestan, 10 Buryat-Mongolians 
and representatives of every other na- 
tionality. 

The continual extension of their rights 
is a definite feature of the development 
of the Union Republics. Since the forma- 
tion of the USSR many Autonomous 
Soviet Republics have been given the 
status of Union Republics and greater 
sovereign rights. This applies to the 
Kazakh, Kirghiz, Tadzhik, Karelo-Finn- 
ish and Moldavian Republics. The Tenth 
Session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, in January, 1944, enacted a law 
extending the rights of the Union Re- 
publics in the realm of foreign policy and 
national defense. 

Relations among all the peoples of the 
USSR are on a footing of equality. Speak- 
ing at a dinner in honor of the Finnish 
Government delegation on April 7, 1948, 
Stalin said: 


There are many who do not believe in the 
possibility of relations of equality between a 
big and a small nation. But we, Soviet people, 
hold that such relations are possible and nec- 
essary. Soviet people hold that every nation, 
whether big or small, has its qualitative dis- 
tinctions, its specific features, which belong 
only to it.and which no other nations possess. 
These distinguishing features are the contri- 
bution which each nation makes to the com- 
mon treasurehouse of world culture, augment- 
ing and enriching it. In this sense all nations 
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—small and big—are on an equal footing, 
and each nation is equivalent to any other 
nation. 


The solution of the national problem 
in the USSR on the basis of equality of 
the nations has led to the elimination of 
national strife and enmity. All peoples 
of the USSR are imbued with the spirit 
of mutual trust and respect for each 
other. The great Russian people, an out- 
standing people, have a profound respect 
for all the other nationalities of the USSR, 
rendering them constant fraternal aid 
in their political, economic and cultural 
development. 

The friendship of the peoples of the 
USSR was demonstrated with special 
force during the war. Hitler’s attempts 
to spread discord among the peoples of 
the USSR ended in dismal failure. As 
Stalin pointed out, the Patriotic War 
welded the peoples of the USSR into a 
“united, invincible camp.” 

Century-old aspirations of the peoples 
have been realized in the USSR. For the 
first time in history the entire Ukrainian 
people have been united in the Ukrain- 
ian Soviet State which is part of the 
USSR. The Lithuanian people have like- 
wise been united, and the same is true of 
the Byelo-Russians and Moldavians. 

Every support is given in the USSR 
to the development of the national cul- 
ture of each people. Indicative in this 
respect is the growth of appropriations 
from the Union budget for education and 
cultural services in the national Repub- 
lics. These appropriations are growing 
at a more rapid rate than similar appro- 
priations for the Russian Soviet Republic. 
For example, under the First Five-Year 
Plan, expenditure on culture and educa- 
tion in the Russian Republic increased 
by 180 per cent, while in the Kirghizian 
Republic the increase was 314 per cent, 
and in the Turkomen Republic, 473 per 
cent. 

At present most of the constituent 
Soviet Republics have their own Acad- 
emies of Sciences, one or more univer- 
sities and an extensive network of sec- 
ondary and elementary schools. Before 
the October Revolution Byelo-Russia was 
one of the culturally backward regions 
of Russia. Today it has 12,000 elementary 
and secondary schools, twenty-five insti- 
tutions of higher learning, its own uni- 
versity and Academy of Sciences, and 
publishes 200 newspapers and magazines. 
In 1911, Georgia had less than fifty sec- 
ondary schools and not a single institute 
of higher learning; at present over 800 
secondary schools, twenty-one institutions 
(Continued on page 29) 







































































by 


S. BERYL LUSH 


ANY PEOPLE have asked me 

about the Jews u. ~he Soviet Union. 
From my numerous visits .:«re over the 
past twelve years I have naturally had 
plenty of opportunity to study this ques- 
tion. 

Back in 1936, on one of my first visits 
to Moscow, while staying at the Na- 
tional Hotel, I had occasion to meet a 
distinguished actor. In conversation, I 
asked if he was Jewish. “Of course I am 
a Jew,” he replied. “But I am a Russian 
first.” ‘ 

That is typical of the attitude of Jews 
in the Soviet Union. Last fall, I attended 
New Year services in Philadelphia. By 
the happy medium of fast transportation, 
I attended Yom Kippur services only a 
week later in Moscow. I was astounded 
at the attendance. The synagogue was 
crowded to the doors and a large crowd 
hung in the corridors and even outside 
of the building. Loud speakers led to 
the street and the voice of the Cantor 





S. BERYL LUSH is a Philadelphia business- 
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by-products, arts and handicrafts, and other 
products for many years. Hardly a year goes 
by without his visiting the Soviet Union. He 
returned from his latest trip early in July. 
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Passover services in a Moscow synagogue. 


could be heard from far away. In speak- 
ing to the congregants, I was surprised 
at the depth of their knowledge con- 
cerning Jews in other lands. In this 
building, listening to the prayers, fol- 
lowing the ritual, you could not know 
that you were in Russia. The same mill- 
ing crowds that you see in New York or 
in Paris or in Calcutta synagogues—the 
same ritual and the same people. 

My visit took me to Novorossisk, in 
the southern section of Russian Ukraine. 
There I had occasion to visit a doctor 
whose name was Levin. In conversing 
with his mother, I asked, “Do you have 
a synagogue here?” She looked at me 
sorrowfully and answered: “No, we do 
not need a synagogue, other things are 
more important.” I said, “Do you not 
believe in God?” She answered: “We 
do have a gathering of Jews on the high 
holidays and we do believe in God, but 
listen to me. Under God, in the old 
regime of the Tsars, the Cossacks used 
to ravage this country on our high holi- 
days and their pogroms were endless. 
One year they came to our house in the 
middle of the night. Drunk and dis- 
orderly, they ted our family of nine to 
the barn and fashioned small ropes for 
the little ones and large ropes for the 
elders. They lined up the family and 
gave us twenty minutes for prayer. One 
of our Christian neighbors stole into the 
barn, released us and hid us in his barn 
until the frenzy was over. And so our 
lives were saved. That was under the 
Tsars. Now under Stalin, look, my son 
is a doctor.” I felt rather ashamed, as 
I left that house, because I lacked the 
true understanding of these people. We 
are so prone to forget the past in evalu- 
ating the present, although the past is 
so essential to an understanding of the 
present, and especially so in the Soviet 
Union. 


Once I was invited to a party in Mos- 
cow at a private home. There were six 
couples present. I knew that my host 
was a Jew but I could not make up my 
mind about the others. The evening 
wore on and we were having a splendid 
time, what with music and dancing; 
and later in the evening I got up 
the nerve to ask: “How many here 
are Jewish and how many Gentile?” 
Everyone looked at me in surprise. Then, 
to satisfy my curiosity, they began to 
question each other and after final re- 
turns were in, it appeared that six of 
those present were Jewish. The astonish- 
ing thing to me was that among these 
people who were old acquaintances, the 
question of who were Jews and who 
were not had simply never arisen, and 
when the question arose, they had to 
inquire about it from one another. 
Where, in any other country in the 
world, could this situation exist? 

(Of course it should be understood 
that for those Jews who wish to live in 
predominantly Jewish communities, using 
their own language, worshipping in their 
own way, developing their own culture, 
every opportunity exists to do so. But 
for those who prefer to consider them- 
selves an integral part of the Russian or 
any other national environment in the 
USSR, the question of their being Jews 
simply does not arise.) 

Could anti-Semitism 
such conditions? 

On another occasion, having been in- 
vited to visit the dacha, or summer 
home of a Jewish friend in Moscow who 
worked in the patent office, I went there 
on a Saturday afternoon. The place is 
known as Bikova and it is a suburb of 
Moscow. The old-fashioned samovar 
functioned well; the victrola gave us 
Jewish songs and I have never seen a 

(Continued on page 30) 
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0 Years of the 


— MOSCOW ART THEATER 


by H. W. L. DANA 


OME FIFTY YEARS AGO, towards 

the end of the nineteenth century, 
there was started in Moscow a brave new 
theater. This venture, launched in 1898, 
combined the vigor of youth with the 
daring of truth. From the beginning 
some far-sighted persons saw in it the 
seeds of a great new realistic movement 
in drama; but many, wedded to the older 
Russian culture, distrusted this new the- 
atrical experiment and called their plays 
subversive. Outside of Russia—I was 
seventeen years old at the time—few of 
us paid any attention to the birth of this 
new theater. 

Today, half a century later, this Mos- 
cow Art Theater has grown, from these 
humble beginnings, to be the greatest 
theater in Russia. Indeed many theater 
experts have come to regard it as the 
greatest theater in the world. The origi- 
nal company of thirty-nine has grown to 
six hundred—with six doctors in con- 
stant attendance to see that all the actors 
and actresses are in sturdy good health! 
From the central Art Theater there have 
branched off during the half-century 
some four different Dramatic Studios, 
an Opera Studio, a Musical Studio, and 
a Theater School. The Moscow Art The- 
ater itself, apart from its branches, has 
now produced nearly 200 plays, of which 
it has given some 23,000 performances 
which have been viewed by over 30,000,- 
000 spectators. Today the Theater enjoys 
a nation-wide love and a world-wide 
fame. 

The recent celebration of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Moscow Art Theater 
offers us many indications of how much 
importance the Russian government and 


the Russian people attach to what they 
have come to look upon as a pre-eminent 
contribution to world culture. On Octo- 
ber 27, 1948, the date of the anniversary, 
nearly two-thirds of the daily newspaper 
Pravda was devoted to articles about the 
accomplishments of this Theater. The 
weekly and monthly periodicals have 
got out special souvenir numbers, and the 
Moscow Art Theater itself has published 
a series of pamphlets devoted to the lead- 
ing actors and actresses and the various 
roles they have played, a similar series 
of pamphlets for all their important plays 
with representations of the various scenes 
in them, and a huge Year Book contain- 
ing 650 pages and 5,000 illustrations. 

In honor of this Golden Jubilee of the 
Moscow Art Theater, the Soviet Govern- 
ment raised eight of the actors to the 
proud title of People’s Artist of the USSR, 
conferred Orders and medals on 280 
members of the Company, and awarded 
the highest honor of the Order of Lenin 
to some sixteen members, including the 
new director, Kedrov, and Chekhov’s 
widow, Olga Leonardovna Knipper- 
Chekhova, She had acted in the first per- 
formance fifty years ago and has acted 
with the Company ever since. During 
the anniversary festivities she played the 
same role, that of Lyuba Ranevskaya in 
Chekhov’s Cherry Orchard, which she 
had created while her husband was still 
alive. She seems to have the art of becom- 
ing more and more charming each year 
as she grows older. During the last 
twenty-five years, I have had the pleasure 
of meeting her on various occasions—as 
her host when she visited this country, 
as her guest in her apartment in Moscow, 


Stanislavsky 
converses 
writer, 
Dana, in the foyer 
of the Moscow Art 
Theater during the 
Theater Festival in 
1934, 
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and visiting her in her beautiful summer 
place high on the cliffs above Gurzuf 
overlooking the Black Sea—and I know 
how sincere she is when she writes: 


I have lived in the Moscow Art Theater a 
long and happy life. I have found in it the 
meaning and aim of my existence. It has 
given me the highest happiness—that of artis- 
tic creation in the name of the people and for 
the benefit of the people. The Moscow Art 
Theater is strong because it is powerfully 
bound up with the people of the present. It 
looks not merely to the past but also to the 
future—into the brightest future of mankind. 


The celebration at the Moscow Art 
Theater this season lasted for ten days, 
when night after night scenes were acted 
from the best plays which they had pro- 
duced during the last fifty years. 

A survey of these fifty years of the 
Moscow Art Theater’s existence offers us 
a cross-section of the last fifty years of 
Russia—twenty years under the old Rus- 
sia of the Tsars and thirty years under 
the new Russia of the Soviets. It also 
offers us a survey of the last half-century 
of the various movements in the modern 
theater arts: Classicism and Romanticism, 
Realism and Naturalism, Symbolism and 
Futurism, Impressionism and Expression- 
ism, Constructivism and Cubism, and 
then finally Socialist Realism. 

These fifty years can be divided into 
five periods of ten years each: I. The first 
decade with the great plays of Chekhov 
and Gorky; II. The somewhat groping 
years that followed the Revolution of 
1905; III. The reorganization and read- 
justment after the Revolution of 1917; 
IV. The series of great revolutionary 
plays from 1927 to 1937; V. The period 


of Nazi invasion and of reconstruction. 


IT WAS ON Midsummer Night, June 
21, 1897, that there took place in the 
Slavic Bazaar in Moscow, the famous 
first meeting of Stanislavsky and Nemiro- 
vich-Danchenko. They talked for eigh- 
teen hours—in good Russian fashion— 
the whole night through. It was an ideal 
combination of two different tempera- 
ments which admirably supplemented 
each other. One, Stanislavsky, had been 
an actor from early childhood and was 
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A scene from Gorky's “The Lower Depths," a devastating exposé 
of conditions of that time. This play has been presented more 
than 1,200 times by the Art Theater alone. 


to start such a theater and now that they 
had got together in that all-night discus- 
sion, this dream of a new movement in 
the theater began to crystallize. Out of 
that Midsummer Night’s dream, a master- 
piece was born—the Moscow Art Theater. 

After that eighteen-hour conversation 
it was almost another eighteen months 
before they were finally ready to open 
their new theater on October 27 (Octo- 
ber 14 by the old calendar), 1898. Their 


A scene (upper) from "Tsar Feodor loannovich." This was the first play 
produced by the Art Theater. Gorky (lower) can be seen in the center 
of the back row with actors in his "Smug Citizens.’ Seated on the floor 
is Olga Knipper-Chekhova, wife of the writer, and an actress of the Art 


Theater since its very inception. 


to take control of what they called “the 
artistic end,” the acting and directing. 
The other, Nemirovich-Danchenko, had 
been a novelist and playwright and was 
a thorough scholar of world drama. He 
was to take control of what they called 
“the literary end,” the selecting of plays 
and the arranging of the repertoire. They 
were to collaborate with each other and 
with the entire company in all matters, 
but each was to carry particular weight 
in his own field. 

Both, in the name of realism, were 
in revolt from all the conventions and 
artificialities of the older theaters, and 
wanted to introduce instead what Dan- 
chenko called “a theater of courageous 
simplicity.” From the start, unlike the 
other theaters, they wanted to put their 
theaters within the, range of everyone, 
with some seats at 25 kopeks, and at 
first they called it a “Popular Art The- 


ater” or an “Art-for-Everyone Theater.” 
By “art” they did not mean something 
“arty” or something different from life. 
On the contrary. Danchenko insisted that 
it was to be “Art based on life,” and 
Stanislavsky explained: “Theatrical truth 
is the artistic image of living truth.” In- 
deed we may say that the truth of their 
plays is so great that we accept it as 
the truth of life itself. If rightly under- 
stood the much-discussed —and often 
misinterpreted — “Stanislavsky method” 
of controlled emotions was not merely 
an aesthetic principle of art, but an ethi- 
cal philosophy of life. The plays were 
not to be a beautiful escape from life 
but to put the most serious questions of 
life before the people for their judgment. 
In the words of Hertzen: “The theater is 
the highest court of appeal in settling 
vital problems.” Stanislavsky and Dan- 
chenko had each independently planned 


first play was Tsar Feodor loannovich, an 
historical drama written some thirty 
years earlier by Alexei Constantinovich 
Tolstoy, depicting the time of troubles 
under the weak son of Ivan the Terrible. 
From this unsparing picture of the old 
Russian aristocracy, they passed in the 
comedies of Chekhov to subtle realistic 
studies of the contemporary futile middle 
class. The Sea-Gull, which had failed 
two years earlier in St. Petersburg, be- 
came such a success at the Moscow Art 
Theater, that from then on they used the 
emblem of a flying white sea-gull, on 
their curtain, on their stationery, on 
their programs, and on their tickets. The 
new building of the Moscow Art The- 
ater became a sort of “moon-lit, sea-gull- 
haunted place.” This was followed by 
Chekhov’s other plays: the heart-rending 
Uncle Vanya, the touching Three Sisters, 
and finally his masterpiece, The Cherry 
Orchard. The performances were given, 
not merely with a realism of all the five 


Left: The belfry scene from Vsevolod Ivanov's “Armored Train 14-69." Right: A scene from "The Pickwick Papers.” 











Moskvin plays the pilgrim Luka who sits beside the dying Anna 
in "The Lower Depths." Stanislavsky, as Satin, plays cards with 
Kachalov, as the Baron. The Tatar is Vishnevsky. 


senses, but also a sixth sense—“psycho- 
logical realism.” Chekhov was not only 
grateful to them for having, as he said, 
“brought my Sea-Gull to life,” but also 
declared that the Moscow Art Theater 
would constitute “the most beautiful page 
in the history of the theater.” If, in each 
of his plays there were characters who 
seemed to express the dull, drab, hope- 
lessness and helplessness of life, there 
were also characters whose voices were 
heard prophesying the coming of a 
mighty cleansing storm that would blow 
away all the meaninglessness of their 
lives, and the dawning of a new light 
when all men should go forward to 
happiness. 

But the Moscow Art Theater did not 
stop there. It went on to cover all strata 
of society. From the ruthless picture given 
in its historical plays of the old aristoc- 
racy, and the subtle satires of Chekhov 
on the middle class, it passed in Gorky’s 
Lower Depths to a devastating unmask- 
ing of the submerged lower classes. Yet 
from out of the darkness of that terrible 
subterranean night’s lodgings, the voice 
of Stanislavsky in the role of Satin came 
booming: 


What is truth? Truth is the god of the free 
man! Man is the truth! What a proud ring 
the word has! Man! 


The powers-that-were in Russia be- 
came disturbed by this voice that rose 











A scene (upper) from Anton Chekhov's “Cherry Orchard." It was first 

staged in 1904 and is still a great favorite. Some of the actors of the 

Art Theater (lower) on their visit to America. Knipper-Chekhova, Mo- 

skvin, Kachalov and others can be seen with John and Ethel Barrymore. 
The Art Theater visited the U.S. twice. 


from the “lower depths.” Yet Gorky, 
who had himself risen from those depths, 
wanted to disturb the smug equanimity 
of the “sated” so that “they should not 
sit so comfortably in their armchairs.” 
He cried “Howling injustice must howl! 
The truth must arouse even the most 
thick-skinned.” The Lower Depths from 
then on has been acted over 1,200 times 
at the Moscow Art Theater—far more 
than any other play. Gorky himself said 
of the Art Theater: “It is impossible 
not to love it. It is a crime not to work 
for it.” 


WITH THE FAILURE of the Revolu- 
tion of 1905, the Moscow Art Theater 
passed into a period of pessimism and 
defeatism. Chekhov had died the year 
before. Gorky was arrested and thrown 


into prison. Departing from the Realism 
on which it was based, the Art Theater 
turned aside to Symbolism. The mystical 
plays of Andreyev were then fashionable; 
but as Tolstoy said: “Andreyev tries to 
frighten me, but I am not frightened.” 
The Theater turned also to foreign sym- 
bolists such as Maeterlinck and Ibsen. 
During this decade of decadence the 
Art Theater, feeling a dearth of valid con- 
temporary Russian dramatists, was forced 
to turn back for its repertoire to the 
great Russian writers of an earlier period: 
Gogol, Griboedov, Turgenev, Dostoev- 
sky, and Tolstoy. Such was the plight of 
the Moscow Art Theater in this unhappy 
period between the two Revolutions. 


WITH THE COMING of the trium- 
phant Revolution of 1917, the crucial 


Left: A scene from Kron's “Officer of the Fleet." Right: Nemirovich-Danchenko (center of group at left) rehearsing some actors. 

















Maxim Gorky (sitting at left in white blouse) with actors and 
actresses of the Moscow Art Theater. This picture was taken in 1900. 


question was raised: “What will be the 
attitude of the Moscow Art Theater to- 
wards the Revolution?” It happened that 
the night after the Revolution they were 
acting The Cherry Orchard. Before the 
play began, the actors looked through 
the curtain rather nervously at this new 
audience, workers in their working 
clothes instead of ladies and gentlemen 
in evening clothes. How would they re- 
act to the play? Many of the actors were 
impersonating the very landed proprie- 
tors against whose power the Revolution 
was being made. Would these workers, 
mistaking them for reality, jump up on 
the stage and attack them? The charm of 
Chekhov, however, and the skill of the 
acting made a deep impression on these 
new spectators and at the end of the play 
there was a great ovation of applause. 
Stanislavsky felt that the future of cul- 
ture in the Soviet Union was in safe 
hands. He wrote: 

These new, unspoiled, trusting and un- 
sophisticated spectators were spectators in the 
best sense of the word; they came into our 
theater not to laugh and make fun, but with 
respect and the expectation of something im- 
portant, something they had never experienced 
before. We began to understand that these 
people came to the theater not in order to be 
amused, but in order to learn. 

Lenin, who had visited this theater 
years before and asked eagerly about it 
when in exile, now said: “If there is a 
theater of the past that must be rescued 
and preserved at all costs, it is of course, 
the Moscow Art Theater.” Stalin carried 
on Lenin’s enthusiastic approval of this 
theater. 

During the decade after 1917, the Mos- 
cow Art Theater made its two famous 
visits to the United States, where it has 
left its imprint of a more serious approach 
to the theater on our American stage ever 
since. The Moscow Art Theater was no 
longer merely a Moscow theater or merely 
a Russian theater. It had become a world 
theater. 

On its return to Moscow it approached 
revolutionary subjects at first rather cau- 
tiously. It went back to earlier revolutions 
in Russian history, such as that of Puga- 
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chev under Catherine the Great or the 
Decembrists and Nicholas I. 


IV. 


IN THE FOURTH DECADE of the 
Theater, however, after the Tenth Anni- 
versary of the Russian Revolution, they 
were sufficiently far from the Revolution 
of 1917 to view it with the perspective 
necessary to write a series of well-bal- 
anced dramas about it such as Bulgakov’s 
Days of the Turbins, Ivanov’s Armored 
Train 14-69, Afinogenov’s Fear, and 
Virta’s Earth. 

In the midst of this period came the 
triumphant return of Gorky to Russia. 
The Moscow Art Theater put on two 
plays of a new trilogy of his, revived his 
Enemies, and indeed, in his honor, 
Gorky’s name was added to the title of 
the theater so that it came ultimately to 
have the rather long and bewildering 
title “The Gorky Art Theater of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Dec- 
orated with the Order of Lenin and the 
Order of the Red Banner of Labor.” 

At the end of this period, just as the 
Art Theater was about to celebrate its 
Fortieth Anniversary, came the death of 
Stanislavsky. Shortly before his death he 
gladly acknowledged all the help that 
had been given to his theater by the 
Soviet Government. He said: “No other 
government in the world devotes so much 
attention to the theater.” 


Vv. 


DURING THE FIFTH DECADE of 
the history of the Moscow Art Theater 
came the terrific Nazi invasion. Acting 
at Minsk, near the border, on the eve 
of the German attack, the Company 
barely escaped with their lives and lost 
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all their scenery and props as the enemy 
destroyed the town. Later, during the 
siege of Moscow, when the government 
was moved to Kuibyshev, the Moscow 
Art Theater went to Saratov. None- 
theless, the actors went constantly to the 
front to act before the Red Army. 

The plays of this period naturally 
dealt with the defense of the country, 
among them Korneichuk’s The Front, 
Kron’s Officer of the Fleet, Simonov’s 
The Russian People and Days and 
Nights, and the latest sensation, The 
Conquerors, by a new playwright named 
Chirskov. 

At the end of this period, last autumn, 
just on the eve of the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary, came the death of the greatest of 
their actors, Kachalov—much as Stanis- 
lavsky’s death had come on the eve of 
their Fortieth Anniversary. 

During my six years in Russia, I had 
come to look upon Kachalov as being for 
me the greatest actor in the world—in 
any case the most thoughtful and the one 
with the most beautiful voice. Of the 
various invitations for the last day be- 
fore my departure, I accordingly chose 
to accept that of Kachalov to spend the 
evening with him and shall never forget 
his words: 


The Revolution brought me the greatest 
happiness an artist can wish for—the happi- 
ness that springs from creative participation 
in the upbuilding of the new free life of one’s 
people. Nowhere in the world is such faith 
placed in workers in art by the state as here 
in the Soviet Union, where Stalin has called 
the artist “the engineer of the human soul.” 
The strength of Soviet art lies in the profound, 
irresistible optimism, in its organic ties with 
life, with the people, with the people’s mili- 
tant striving for progress. 


Stanislavsky, Nemirovich-Danchenko, 
Moskvin, Leonidov, Khmelov, are now 
all dead. Yet others of the old guard 
of the Moscow Art Theater are still liv- 
ing and a whole new generation of actors 
has sprung up to take the place of those 
who have gone and to give the Theater 
a new lease of life. Marshak, whose de- 
lightful play for children, The Twelve 
Months, has been added to the repertory 
of the Theater, ended his address at the 
Fiftieth Anniversary with these prophetic 
words: 


_ Let us wish the Moscow Art Theater many 
more Fiftieth Anniversaries and Centennials. 
Let us wish that our grandchildren and our 
great-grandchildren may come to this theater 
in their earliest youth and be friends with it 
to the end of their lives. 


From America such leaders in the 
theater as had not been stampeded into 
hating everything Russian, were only too 
glad to send their greetings to the Art 
Theater as “a shining landmark of world 
culture,” adding “We desire to keep open 
between the two countries the avenues 
of friendly relations and of world peace.” 












SHORT TIME AGO I wrote about 

the momentous facts disclosed by the 
report of the Soviet Central Statistical 
Office, published in mid-October. I 
should like to re-emphasize only its most 
salient points. 

Here are the two key facts brought 
out by the report: 

One—the prewar level of Soviet in- 
dustrial production has not only been 
reached, but has been surpassed. 

Two—the gross harvest of grain in 
1948 reached the prewar level of 1940 
and the yield per hectare has surpassed 
that level (one hectare equals 2.47 acres). 
It might be added in this connection 
that in 1948 the sown acreage was more 
than 13,000,000 hectares greater than in 
the previous year. 

The Soviet Union after three years of 
peace (should we say “hot peace,” per- 
haps?) is not only back where it was 
when Hitler struck, but is ahead in many 
basic respects. 

A careful and honest study of the re- 
port unmistakably shows that the em- 
phasis in all these efforts and deeds is on 
peaceful production. Of course, some 
people will say that whatever the Bol- 
sheviks produce is for war or for “sub- 
versive expansion.” Even dolls can be 
manufactured for the subornation of little 
girls in the countries of Western Europe 
and their transformation into simon- 
pure communists. 

But all these suspicions can be blasted 
away by one factor, among many: it is 
perfectly clear even to the least astute 
and conscientious observer that a coun- 
try which prepares for an imminent 
conflict will not launch a truly stupen- 
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dous program of reforestation which will 
bear fruit only fifteen years from now. 

But this digression has led me away 
from the subject of this article which is 
intended to deal with a sort of hori- 
zontal section of the progress of So- 
viet economics during the current pe- 
riod. 

Take the agricultural machines indus- 
try, for instance. This industry over- 
fulfilled its plan for the third quarter 
of 1948 by 3 per cent and showed an 
increase in production over the like 
period of 1947 of from 109 to 341 per 
cent, depending on the type of ma- 
chines. 

Now let us take one of the plants. The 
great Rostov Agricultural Machinery 
Plant (“Rostselmash”) has been com- 
pletely rebuilt and has reached its pre- 
war level of production. Many foreign 
“observers,” learning of the devastation 
wrought in that plant by the Germans, 
prophecied that it would take a good 
many years to restore it. But it has 
been done in a little more than three 
years after the last gun of the war was 
fired. 

The Germans destroyed the agricul- 
tural machinery plants at Stalingrad, 
Kharkov, Odessa, Kirovgrad and other 
cities. But the Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Party in February, 
1947, decided that the building of trac- 
tor, combine and other agricultural ma- 


The Altai Tractor Works. The second section of the tool shop (left) and loading tractors (right) for train shipment. 


chinery plants should be given 4-1 
priority over other branches of industry. 

One can judge how this industry de- 
veloped by the fact, for instance, that 
while combines were being built before 
the war only in Rostov and Zaporozhye, 
now there are ten plants manufacturing 
them. The production of combines has 
more than quadrupled since 1947. And 
automotive combines are being built not 
only for the harvesting of grain, but 
we now have potato combines, beet com- 
bines, flax combines, cotton-picking 
machines, etc. This means more and 
cheaper sugar, clothes and lots of other 
things meant for living. 

What it meant to restore the Rostov 
plant can be gauged from these random 
figures: 350,000 tons of rubble were 
cleared, 125 miles of piping laid, almost 
100 miles of power lines. strung and 
more than 300,000 square meters of 
floor space built practically anew. 

“Rostselmash” was set to turn out 
7,000 combines in 1948, and during the 
first nine months more were produced 
than during the entire year 1940. 

And here is a newborn plant—the 
great “Altselmash,” brother of the Ros- 
tov plant, located in the Altai moun- 
tains. This newcomer has already pro- 
duced 21,000 tractor plows and thous- 
ands of other machines. In spite of its 
youth, the plant completed its 1948 pro- 
gram almost a month ahead of time, 
i.e., by December 5. 

Now take the Magnitogorsk plants. 
They had promised to complete the five- 
year program in four years as far as the 
extraction of ore, coke, steel and rolled 
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The Economy of the First Socialist State 


SRT Book Club Selection proves valuable study of basic problems 


SOVIET ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
SINCE 1917, by Maurice Dobb. In- 
ternational Publishers, New York, 
1948. 476 pp. $3.50. An SRT Book 
Club Selection. 


HIS NEW BOOK by the well- 

known British economist, Maurice 
Dobb, is extremely interesting and val- 
uable. Devoted to a serious study of 
Soviet economy, it can serve as an 
excellent guide to anyone who wishes 
to reach an unprejudiced understand- 
ing of the basic problems of the 
economic life of the Soviet govern- 
ment. The great merit of the author 
is that he does not consider the differ- 
ent stages in the development of the 
economy of the Soviet Union sepa- 
rately, but as interwoven with the 
whole complex fabric of international 
and internal policies, the social strug- 
gle of the dying classes, various sur- 
vivals of the past, and other factors. 

Furthermore, Mr. Dobb acquaints 
his readers not only with the main 
stages in the economy of the USSR, 
but with the ideology of the leaders of 
Soviet planned economy, with their 
struggle against the opposition of vari- 
ous groups and with the main deci- 
sions of the higher Communist and 
government organs of the Soviet Union 
on economic questions. 

Maurice Dobb begins his book with 
an extensive introduction in which he 
explains to his readers “the signifi- 
cance of a study of Soviet economic 
developments for the problems of our 
time” (page 1). 

In this chapter Dobb displays a pro- 
found understanding of the historic 
role of the Soviet Union as the first 
Socialist state. He emphasizes two fun- 
damental reasons that the story of 
Soviet economy must arouse the vital 
interest of economists throughout the 
world; firstly, as the first workers’ gov- 
ernment in the world establishing a 
Socialist economy, and secondly, as an 
example of the transformation of a 
backward country into a country of 
foremost technique by means of rapid 
industrialization and planned _ econ- 
omy. Dobb considers that the Soviet 
Union has paved the way for the so- 
cialization of other countries and that 
the Soviet method of socialization will 
serve as “the classic type” for the 
industrialization and socialization of 
the “countries of the peoples’ democ- 
racy” in Eastern Europe, and especially 
for many countries in awakening 
Asia. 

Mr. Dobb points out that economists 
of the capitalist countries have diffi- 
culty in grasping the processes taking 
place in the Soviet Union. They do not 
sufficiently take into account all the 
profound differences between the econ- 
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omy of the USSR and that of capitalist 
countries. In the capitalist world equi- 
librium is established on the basis of 
spontaneous market factors. Therefore 
the bourgeois economists are accus- 
tomed to consider all phenomena from 
the point of view of the preservation 
of internal equilibrium. Soviet econ- 
omy is in a state of constant change, 
it is dynamic, it strives not for the 
creation of equilibrium but for con- 
stant forward movement toward the 
goals set by the plan. 

Dealing with the differences between 
Soviet planned economy and individ- 
ualist private capitalist economy, Dobb 
concludes that planned economy has 
tremendous advantages: 


The successful employment of 
such ex-ante co-ordination may not 
only enable a given objective to be 
attained more smoothly and more 
speedily, but because the degree of 
uncertainty confronting economic de- 
cisions is of a much smaller order of 
magnitude .. . it will open the door 
to certain types of development 
which would not be possible at all 
for an unplanned capitalist economy 
(page 9). 


The capitalist system, writes Dobb, 
places limits on and conditions the 
tempo of the transition of backward 
countries to a higher economic level, 
while the Socialist planning system 
opens up the widest possibilities. Mr. 
Dobb notes the unique conditions in 
which the economic reconstruction of 
the USSR took place, which deter- 
mined its special characteristics; the 
absence of foreign long-term credits, 
its almost exclusive dependence on in- 
ternal resources, the necessity for the 
simultaneous establishment of indus- 
trialization and the social and eco- 
nomic reorganization of the village, 
and the threat of war at the end of 
the thirties, reflected in the hastened 
tempo of industrialization and expen- 
diture for armaments. 

Of interest is Dobb’s opinion, that 
although the rapid industrialization of 
backward countries requires that the 
bulk of capital investment should be 
in production of the means of produc- 
tion and capital construction, never- 
theless in principle this need not 
necessarily be accompanied by a low- 
ered standard of living for the work- 
ers. In spite of the widely held opinion 


of critics of the Soviet system, indus- 
trialization creates so many new fac- 
tors which counteract lowering of the 
living standards, that in the final 
analysis living standards must go up 
and not down in the industrialization 
process. 

The temporary lowering of the liv- 
ing standards in the Soviet Union in 
the epoch of industrialization is to be 
explained by the consequences of the 
war and the revolutionary reorganiza- 
tion of society. However, in spite even 
of these additional unfavorable fac- 
tors, the standards of living of the 
workers in the ‘Soviet Union rose 
swiftly after the First Five-Year Plan. 

For an understanding of the eco- 
nomic and social processes taking place 
in the Soviet Union, it is necessary not 
to forget, writes Dobb, that the eco- 
nomic policy “was part of a process of 
revolutionary transformation from an 
old social order to a new one” (page 
33). 

The author correctly supplies a back- 
ground of the objective conditions in 
which the Revolution took place and 
the great transformation of Russia 
into a Socialist country commenced. 
In the first section, he sketches the 
main factors in the economy of Rus- 
sia on the eve of the first World War 
and the social and economic processes 
that took place during the brief but 
important period from the overthrow 
of the tsar (March) to November 1917. 

In the second section of his book 
Dobb deals with the processes of de- 
velopment of Soviet economy begin- 
ning with “War Communism” down 
to the period of the post-war recon- 
struction. He analyzes in detail the 
NEP, industrialization, collectivization 
of the countryside and each of the 
three pre-war Five-Year Plans. The 
author richly illustrates each stage 
of Soviet economy with authoritative 
statistical data, at the same time cit- 
ing the documents and the guiding 
ideas of these periods. 

The third section of the book is de- 
voted to those separate problems which 
Dobb considers fundamental in the 
economy of the Soviet Union. 

He correctly gives first place to the 
planning system, its theory and prac- 
tice. This problem is central for a So- 
cialist economy. And for the USSR, as 
the first Socialist economy, the meth- 
odology and practice of planning was 
virgin ground over which they had 
to blaze the first trails. From this point 
of view Dobb’s analysis of the birth 
and gradual development of the So- 
viet planning system are of the great- 
est interest. He discusses in detail the 
methodology of Soviet planning, the 
struggle between different tendencies 
in the period of drawing up the First 
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Five-Year Plans, and gives special at- 
tention to the struggle around cen- 
tralized and decentralized forms of 
administration of Soviet economy. 

The second problem which the 
author treats is that of the financial 
plan and the financial system. Dobb 
examines the role of finance and 
money in a Soviet economy, and the 
connection between the production and 
the financial plan. He deals in detail 
with the question of Soviet price struc- 
ture and the role of the turnover tax 
in the Soviet budget. In this chapter, 
in my opinion, Dobb somewhat over- 
emphasizes the role of the financial 
factor in Soviet planning. The basic 
problem of Soviet economy, closely 
connected with problems of financing, 
is at the present time the question of 
socialist reproduction, which involves 
the division of national production 
into two categories—one of consump- 
tion and one of reinvestment. This 
problem Dobb barely touches upon, 
although it should hold a central place 
in his analysis of Soviet theories of 
Socialist planning. 

The third problem to which Dobb 
gives considerable attention is that of 
the distribution of industry over the 
territory of the Soviet Union. During 
the period of the war this was a cen- 
tral problem for reasons of defense 
and strategy, but it is also important 
in peacetime. In a Socialist country 
with a planned economy the question 
of the location of centers of industry 
depends entirely on definite economic 
considerations of the propinquity of 
raw material and fuel to manufactur- 
ing centers and the attempt to achieve 
an equalized distribution of industry 
throughout the whole land with its 
multi-national population. The Soviet 
Union gives a most interesting picture 
of how in a brief period the industrial 
geography of a country can be com- 
pletely transformed in accordance with 
a planned economy. 

The fourth subject dealt with is that 
of trade unions, wages and labor con- 
ditions. In this chapter Mr. Dobb ac- 
quaints his readers with the radical 
change in the role of the Soviet worker 
in the country’s economy, with the 
“transformation in the attitude and 
relationship of workers to the produc- 
tive unit of which they are a part” 
(page 407). In the Soviet Union the 
attitude of the worker toward increas- 
ing labor productivity and toward the 
effectiveness of the work of the en- 
terprise as a whole is entirely different 
than in a capitalist economy. The role 
of the trade union has also undergone 
a radical change. Dobb dwells in detail 
on the “Stakhanov movement.” He 
correctly notes that in some cases 
Stakhanovism has led to “shock meth- 
ods” rather than steady progress, but 
that in the main Stakhanovism has had 
a favorable influence on the whole 
economy of the Soviet Union. The rare 
excesses were eliminated and a’ sub- 
Stantial rise in labor productivity was 
achieved, new stimuli for creative 
work were provided and new Soviet 
relations between workers and their 
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factories were established through the 
Stakhanov movement. 

Dobb writes that the system of piece- 
work and incentives have been widely 
used in the industry of the Soviet 
Union, but that in contradistinction 
to capitalist economy, in the Soviet 
Union: 


In fact the situation we find, so 
far from being one where attempts 
are made to perpetuate the differen- 
tial privileges of a better-paid minor- 
8) is the precise opposite (page 

42). 


Dobb describes the rise in living 
standards of the Soviet workers and 
deals extensively with the growth of 
money wages and the significance of 
the so-called “social wages” in the 
USSR. The widely developed social 
insurance system and its different 
forms, covering all the needs of the 
workers, also receives due attention. 
Concluding this chapter, Dobb writes: 


The road to a solution either of 
the problem of incentives to produc- 
tion in the new society or of the 
satisfactory interweaving with these 
of a general system of social se- 
curity is not a smooth and untrou- 
bled one. But for those who can see 
it in its proper historical setting the 
important section of that road which 
Soviet economy has so far travelled 
affords experience of abundant in- 
terest, which has been the subject 
of appreciation and study in the 
West much less than it deserves 
(page 452). 


One can only regret that Mr. Dobb 
did not give special and detailed at- 





tention to still another of the impor- 
tant and vital problems of the new 
socialist economy—the problem of cre- 
ating the new, collectivized, agricul- 
tural production and the problem of 
organizing that entirely new social 
form—the collective farm. The ques- 
tion of the rise of agricultural produc- 
tion and the influence of the collec- 
tivization of the village on the whole 
political, economic and social struc- 
ture of the Soviet Union is one of the 
most vital and decisive factors of So- 
viet economy and it is a pity that it 
has not been given sufficient attention 
in this book which has dealt so ex- 
haustively with most of the economic 
problems of the Soviet Union. 

However, in spite of this lack and 
in spite of a few differences on sepa- 
rate questions, I must state that Mr. 
Dobb’s book is one of the best that has 
appeared on the Soviet economy and 
its problems. It is a “must” book for 
anyone interested in the problems of 
planning and Socialism who wishes to 
study seriously the tremendous experi- 
ences of the Socialist reorganization of 
the Soviet Union. 

The Dobb book is an excellent refu- 
tation of the widespread fable about 
the “Iron Curtain” which is supposed 
to prevent any study of Soviet actual- 
ity. The book shows that for a serious 
study of the most complex problems 
of the Soviet Union there exists a 
sufficient fund of varied and reliable 
material. It is only necessary, as Dobb 
has done, to approach the Soviet 
Union free of prejudice to understand 
the whole historic significance of the 
Socialist construction which is there 
taking place. 


Trading With Russia 
A review by ERNEST C. ROPES 


LET’S DO BUSINESS WITH RUSSIA, 
by Stella K. Margold. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1948. 244 pp. 
$3.50. 


N THIS SMALL but meaty volume, 

Mrs. Margold has assembled in great 
detail, but without statistical tables, 
the history of the trading done with the 
countries of the world by the Soviet 
foreign trade monopoly, in its origin 
a new feature in world trade, but now 
extensively copied by other nations 
and governments, especially since the 
end of World War II. Basing herself on 
a previous study which she did for a 
Senate Committee in 1934, she has pre- 
sented for the first time in book form 
an account of the credits extended to 
Russia in the purchase of foreign ma- 
chinery and equipment, by almost all 
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the European nations, and even Japan, 
in the 1930’s, but not by the United 
States. She shows by the annual trade 
figures in each case how this course af- 
fected trade with the United States un- 
favorably, though giving the few ex- 
ceptions made by private companies in 
their granting of five-year credits to 
Russia. 

A very valuable introduction to the 
historical chapters is provided in the 
first two, “The Importance of the Rus- 
sian Market” and “The Representa- 
tive.” Most of this material will be new 
to the average American seller, who has 
not had experience with the features 
that differentiate the Russian market, 
for either buying or selling, from most 
other foreign markets. For the firm in- 
terested in either operation, with Rus- 
sia the other party, there is much to 
learn from these chapters; although 
there is little new to “old Russian 
hands,” for, as the author points out, 
Russian methods of trading have 
changed little since the Tsars, except 
in the organizations set up by the So- 
viet government to execute their mo- 
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nopoly of foreign trade. But these gov- 
ernment agencies still prefer to deal 
with private American companies di- 
rectly. 

The reviewer has himself had some 
twenty years experience with Russian 
trade and traders, and over fifteen 
years acquaintance with the author of 
the volume which, after many years 
of study, she has finally published. 
Having worked with her so long, it is 
gratifying to find in print so many of 
the points and so much of the infor- 
mation that he has called to. her atten- 
tion during his service in the De- 
partment of Commerce. With Mrs. 
Margoid’s presentation of the many 
interesting and unique features of So- 
viet foreign trade management (they 
call it “‘maneuvering”’) he is practically 
in complete agreement: she has pro- 
duced a book which will always be 
valuable to the would-be or actual 
American trader with Russia, particu- 
larly when the Russians finally adopt, 
as they must or be ostracized, the ex- 
cellent advice the author has given to 
them between the lines, where they 
can readily find it if they wish. 

While trade between two countries 
proverbially is carried on regardless 
of political, ideological, language and 
other differences, if profitable to both, 
embargoes on trade with the Soviet 
Union, imposed either by itself or the 
other country also find a place in Mrs. 
Margold’s narrative. In the case of the 
United States, none has ever operated, 
although attempts have been made by 
both countries. The flow of trade be- 


tween the United States and the USSR, 
which has had no lasting interruption 
for 30 years, even in those difficult 
ones after the Revolution in Russia and 
those after World War II, is therefore 
an encouragement to students like Mrs. 
Margold and the reviewer, who advo- 
cate and expect a great increase in the 
exchange of goods between the U. S. 
and Russia; and it should be a stimulus 
to American firms to investigate the 
Russian market, through Mrs. Mar- 
gold’s and other books. ; 

But the main difficulty remains. The 
author and the reviewer are in agree- 
ment that a government credit, in the 
form of a loan by Congress or a guaran- 
tee by the Export-Import Bank or 
RFC, is a prerequisite for an extension 
of American-Russian trade to a point 
corresponding with their enormous 
needs and our gigantic industrial capac- 
ity. It is almost a truism to say that 
Russia, to restore her pre-war produc- 
tive capacity and to satisfy the ex- 
panding needs of her people within fifty 
years, could absorb vast quantities of 
all American industrial products; and 
as the author points out, Russia could 
sell us increasing quantities of goods 
listed by the author on pages 235-237, 
a compilation made by the reviewer 
and frequently published. But until 
there is a break in the clouds of the 
world political firmament, the all-im- 
portant prerequisite is merely wishful 
thinking. And when and how the 
change will come neither the author 
nor the reviewer can venture to pre- 
dict. 


Shrill Notes of Vengeance 
A review by JOHN STUART 


THE RAPE OF POLAND, by Stanis- 
law Mikolajczyk, Whittlessey House, 
New York, 1948. 309 pp. $4.00. 

THE WAR WE LOST, by Constantin 
Fotitch, Viking Press, New York, 
1948. 344 pp. $3.50. 

THE STRUGGLE BEHIND THE IRON 
CURTAIN, by Ferenc Nagy, ‘Macmil- 
lan, New York. 471 pp. $6.00. 


N THESE three books each writer 

(or his ghost) strikes a note of ven- 
geance coupled with the ugly shriek 
of men to whom social advance is 
anathema itself. While there is a typi- 
cal pattern to all they say, they, never- 
theless, try to read their lines differ- 
ently, adding such exaggerated ges- 
tures as will heighten the drama. 
Mikolajezyk plays the role of inno- 
cence betrayed; Nagy enacts the sim- 
ple, bewildered peasant; and Fotitch 
the king’s historian in white tie and 
tails. Unfortunately, Fotitch, as the for- 
mer Yugoslav ambassador who was left 
behind in Washington, cannot describe 
a “flight” to safety. But the other two 
give the drums and the brass no rest 
as they tell of their escape over the 
ice with the hounds snapping at their 
heels. It is all very shabby nonsense 
in which the actors quiver with a fake 
wrath and, in asides to the audience, 
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ask for a little more blood to help 
them back to their thrones. 

Not strange, of course, is their com- 
mon complaint. Each of them, in one 
way or another, feels that Mr. Roose- 
velt was a fool for having come to 
Yalta and to an understanding with 
the Russians. It would have been bet- 
ter (and this they mumble for not even 
they dare say it clearly) if the Ameri- 
can armies had pushed farther east- 
ward to destroy the Soviet govern- 
ment. The fault, then, is FDR’s and 
not the corrupt histories of their class 
out of which they attempted to fashion 
the post-war life of Poland, Hungary 
and Yugoslavia. Mikolajcezyk casually 
refers to the “weird excesses” of Pil- 
sudski and Colonel Beck—an under- 
statement if ever there was one and 
also a damaging exposure of a mind 
which sees nothing wrong in principle 
with the pogrom-mongering politics 
which brought Poland to the edge of 
ruin. Mikolajcezyk also repeats Goeb- 





JOHN STUART is an American writer and 
journalist. He made an extensive tour of East- 
ern Europe, returning to the United States in 
the spring of 1948. His books include "Men 
Who Lead Labor" and "The Fat Years and the 
Lean." His latest, “John Reed: Revolutionary 
American," is to be published soon. 


bels’ version of the Katyn forest mas- 
sacre. And this is hardly surprising 
for it is quite in keeping with his 
whole view that there can be no finer 
project for the future than disem- 
boweling the Russians. 

The other two, not unlike Miko- 
lajezyk, are distressed that the coun- 
tries which they deserted are lower- 
ing rents, dispossessing the big land- 
lords, and removing the banks from 
private hands. These are the things 
of which Fotitch and Nagy speak when 
they speak of the war they lost. For 
them nationalization is a tragedy in- 
deed for it has deprived them of the 
holy freedom to collect exorbitant 
rents and interest. Nagy admits that 
as premier of Hungary he was op- 
posed to nationalization and that his 
fight against it “was not popular.” His 
own admission is therefore the best 
explanation of why there is a new 
premier in Budapest, If to it is added 
the assumption (the evidence makes 
it no longer necessary to assume) that 
Nagy cultivated individuals abroad 
who would help him keep Hungary 
close to what it was under Horthy, 
we have the beginnings of the con- 
spiracy with which he has been 
charged. The same holds true for 
Mikolajezyk whose admiration for 
Cavendish-Bentinck, the former Brit- 
ish ambassador to Warsaw, is a matter 
of record. The reader, naturally, will 
not learn from Mikolajczyk’s book that 
Cavendish-Bentinck was recalled from 
his post when it was no longer pos- 
sible to hide his involvement in es- 
pionage within Poland through Miko- 
lajezyk’s friends. 

These are the freedoms which Wash- 
ington’s little angels found sorely miss- 
ing in Eastern Europe. That they have 
taken refuge here is another token of 
the kind of allies current American 
foreign policy attracts. 


Dr. Ward on 
“People Come First’’ 


66 PEOPLE COME FIRST,” by Jes- 

sica Smith, is an unusual and 
highly effective combination of factual 
information with accurate interpreta- 
tion of the spirit of Soviet life. The 
reader has the sense of not only know- 
ing what life is but of feeling the qual- 
ities that give it worth and power. That 
is because it so successfully lets the 
people speak for themselves. 

Since Rostov and Baku were two of 
the points at which seventeen years 
ago I was examining the social incen- 
tives of the new socialist society I was 
able to check the development recorded 
in the chapters on those centers. They 
show the same principles and methods 
at work and achieving greater results. 
They show that Soviet society has been 
able to check the bureaucracy and in- 
stitutionalism which have heretofore 
hindered and often defeated new social 
movements. Jessica Smith has done a 
great service in recording the increas- 
ing emphasis upon the development 
of personality, the increasing attain- 
ment of “freedom within discipline.” 

As I read this record Bullitt was 
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trying to frighten a Congressional 
committee into war in China by the 
danger of the Chinese people becom- 
ing “Stalin’s slaves.” I heard the 
Homeric laughter in both China and 
the Soviet Union, but then I thought 
of the terrible ignorance here. This 
book has the answer to the lies upon 
which our foreign policy is built and 
by which it is being supported. If only 
we could get it into every high school 
and college as reference material in 
modern history. And I don’t mean “re- 
quired reading.” The students would 
take care of that once they got hold 
of it. 

The last chapter is a beautiful vig- 
nette of the whole Soviet system and 
the people who are making it what it is 
and will be. 

Harry F. Ward 


THE ALLIED OCCUPATION OF 
JAPAN, by Edwin M. Martin. Stan- 
ford Uniersity Press, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia, 1948. 155 pp. $3.00. 

IS STUDY, published under the 
auspices of the American Institute 
of Pacific Relations, Inc., is chiefly valu- 
able for the reference shelf. It gives the 
background of the military occupation 
and the agreements on the basis of 
which policy has been formulated, but 
little in the way of appraisal as to 
how America’s occupation policy has 
worked out in practice. 





A colorful scene from "Symphony of Life," the lusty Soviet film directed by Ivan Piriev, known 
in this country for his "They Met in Moscow." Done in lovely color, the story is laid in Siberia 
and gives the audience a taste of the sparkling folk songs and dances of that region. Perhaps 
most striking in the film are the wonderful types, the magnificent faces that the camera picks 
out. It is an entertaining comedy, with a lilting, joyous mood that is wholly infectious. The film 
was produced at the Mosfilm Studios, in Moscow, and is distributed here by Artkino. 


THE DEAN’S PEACE MISSION 


(Continued from page 7) 


Dean’s tour: Do Americans have the 
right to listen to voices for peace and to 
speak out for peace in the United States 
today, and if so, what must be done to 
defend this right? The tour showed 
that much remains to be done before 
the right to speak and act for peace and 
to help understanding of the Soviet 
Union is so firmly established that all 
who would take their place in the peace 
movement dare to do so. 

These are some of the facts of con- 
cern to peace-loving Americans which 
were brought into focus by the Dean’s 
tour. If they mean anything, they mean 
that education and action in the field 
of American-Soviet relations are a vital 
part of the fight for peace in the United 
States. Fear of Russia is the strongest 
weapon in the hands of reaction today. 
This fear is the basis for acceptance of 
restrictions on civil liberties and of the 
cold war. The Dean’s trip showed that 
the American people want peace, but 
they fear the Soviet Union. They want 
more knowledge of the Soviet Union, 
but this fear of her has been whipped 
into a hysteria that hinders seeking and 
blocks the giving of such knowledge. 
No amount of explaining Russian ac- 
tions in international affairs will over- 
come this fear. There must be knowl- 
edge of what the people in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe are doing 
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and where they are going. The Dean, 
by breaking down fear and prejudice 
through a straightforward account of the 
aims and accomplishments of socialism 
in these lands, was able to bring the peo- 
ple who heard him to look on peace not 
as a vain hope, the fate of which lay in 
the hands of an unknown and supposedly 
sinister nation abroad, but as a _possi- 
bility the realization of which depended 


‘ on action taken by the American people 


themselves to make their government 
seek cooperation with a peaceful and 
peace-loving Soviet Union. The release 
of purposeful hope for peace which took 
place as understanding overcame fear 
in the Dean’s meetings was, to me, the 
reason for the thunderous acclamation 
given him at the conclusion of every 
speech. 

This, then, can be learned from the 
peace mission of the Dean of Canterbury 
in America. Education and political ac- 
tion for American-Soviet friendship are 
the key to peace: education to conquer 
fear; political action to guard the right 
to educate and to transfer hopes into 
realities. By such education and action, 
the vicious circle of fear blocking knowl- 
edge that can overcome fear can be 
broken. The Dean of Canterbury has 
made a significant dent in this circle of 
fear. His mission, however, remains 


unfulfilled. I know that it will be car- 





ried on by such organizations for peace 
as the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, which is spearheading 
the drive to end the disastrous cold war, 
and by thousands of Americans who 
have been inspired by this great man of 
peace. 


THE BRITISH PEOPLE 
AND THE SOVIET UNION 


(Continued from page 8) 


This was the resolution passed at 
that critical moment by a joint meeting 
of the Labor Party Executive and the 
Trades Union Congress. 

“This conference feels certain that war 
is being engineered between the allied 
powers and Soviet Russia on the issue 
of Poland and declares that such a war 
would be an intolerable crime against 
humanity. It therefore warns the gov- 
ernment that the whole industrial power 
of the organized workers will be used 
to defeat this war.” 

Many of the present Labor leaders, in- 
cluding Ernest Bevin, took part in the 
campaign which led to that resolution. 

History will show that although some 
leaders may forget, it is not easy to wipe 
out the memory of that great movement 
which saved the young Soviet Republic 
and as history has proved, provided a 
mighty bulwark against the threat to all 
progressive humanity which Hitler and 
his supporters inside and outside Ger- 
many launched in the second world war. 
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NS. ANSWERED 


Analysis of the N. Y. Times Article on Soviet Education 


Question: May I call your: attention 
to an article on education in the Soviet 
Union by Benjamin Fine, which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of De- 
cember 21, 1948. I would appreciate 
your answering the statements made 
in that article. M. M., New York City. 


Answer: For his irresponsible state- 
ments about the Soviet educational 
system, Mr. Fine claims special sources 
of knowledge. Careful reading of the 
article reveals these sources as pri- 
marily the political writings of a well- 
known anti-Soviet émigré, N. Tima- 
sheff, who is now teaching at Fordham 
University, and some freely enlarged 
upon quotations from the Soviet press. 

While Mr. Fine’s article is extremely 
hostile to the Soviet Union, we believe 
that to a large extent he was duped by 
Mr. Timasheff’s writings, which he ac- 
cepted uncritically and without veri- 
fication. To be sure, prudence should 
have dictated checking of the facts. 

Since Mr. Fine did not do so, we 
shall do it for him. Among many un- 
substantiated assertions, the Times ar- 
ticle alleges that “between one-third 
and one-half of all Soviet children do 
not go beyond the fourth grade.” And 
again, “Figures from the Soviet Union 
reveal that only 3 per cent complete 
the secondary program.” The same 
charge is repeated as a direct quote 
from Timasheff, “Only one-sixth of 
the children continue to high school, 
while about one in thirty remain to 
graduate.” The facts concerning the 
status of education are completely at 
variance with the impression which 
Messrs. Timasheff and Fine are at- 
tempting to create. 

The Soviet Union’s educational law 
adopted in 1930 provides for universal 
obligatory four-year elementary school- 
ing from the ages of seven to eleven 
in rural (mostly farming areas), and 
for junior secondary education from 
eleven to fourteen in towns, cities and 
working settlements (construction sites, 
large work projects). This program was 
almost completely achieved through- 
out the Soviet Union and further 
progress was interrupted by the out- 
break of the war. Obviously the de- 
struction by the invasion of 1,700 towns 
and cities and 70,000 villages, and the 
displacing of twenty-five million peo- 
ple, was not conducive to orderly 
growth in education. School buildings 
wholly or partially destroyed num- 
bered 84,000. 

However, the Soviet Union, in spite 
of the ravages of the war, has since the 
end of the war made further progress 
in the matter of universal education, 
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as the following figures will reveal. 

The Soviet statistical manual, Cul- 
tural Upbuilding, printed in 1940, sup- 
plies the following data for the school 
year of 1938-1939: 


Type of School 
Four-year grade 
school 
Three-year junior 
secondary school.... 11-14 8,780,049 
Senior secondary 
school 14-17 1,403,846 
This shows a total enrollment of the 
complete and incomplete high school 
educational system of 10,183,895. 


Ages Enrollment 


7-11 21,202,400 


An issue of the Bolshaya Soviet En- 
cyclopedia, published in 1947, gives 
the following data on the school en- 
rollment for the school year of 1939- 
1940: 


Type of School 

Grade school 

Junior secondary school 

Senior secondary school 1,870,000 
Total enrollment in junior and 

senior high schools, 11,585,000. 


Enrollment 
20,471,000 
9,715,000 


Professor E. Medynsky, member of 
the Academy of Pedagogical Science 
of the RSFSR, makes the following 
statements on the Soviet educational 
system in a bulletin issued by the 
USSR Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries: 


Between 1929 and 1938 the num- 
ber of pupils in the first four classes 
grew 2.1 times, and in the five to 
seven classes (junior high) 5.5 times. 
During the decade of 1929-1938, the 
rate of growth in the number of 
pupils in the five to seven classes in 
rural localities was even higher than 
in towns. In 1929-32, for example, 
the number of pupils in classes of 
five to seven in rural localities to- 
talled 533,200, whereas in 1938-39 
this number mounted to 5,576,000, 
an increase of 10.5 times. 


The post-war Five-Year Plan pro- 
jected a school enrollment of 31,800,- 
000 pupils in grade and high schools 
by 1950. However, by the end of 1948, 
according to Molotov in his speech of 
November 6, 1948, there were 34,000,- 
000 pupils enrolled in the primary and 
secondary schools and secondary tech- 
nicums. The projected educational plan 
was, therefore, over-fulfilied two years 
in advance of 1950. 

There is in the current school year 
in the Soviet Union a somewhat larger 
number of pupils in primary and sec- 
ondary schools than in 1939-40. Out 
of a school enrollment of about 34,- 
000,000, there are about 11,600,000 in 
junior secondary and senior secondary 
schools, and 2,000,000 in technicums 


and professional schools with a pro- 
gram of secondary education. To this 
total of 13,600,000 must be added the 
number of boys between the ages of 
14 and 17, and girls between 13 and 
16, enrolled in the trade and railroad 
schools. These schools provide two- 
year courses, which prepare the stu- 
dents for many professions in industry 
and transportation. The current en- 
rollment in these schools, which have 
an entrance requjrement of seven 
years’ schooling (or an entrance ex- 
amination for those lacking seven years 
—that is junior high school—educa- 
tion) is upwards of a million students, 
which brings the total number of stu- 
dents receiving high school education 
to 14,600,000. 

There is yet another type of school 
for young people from 14 to 21 years 
of age, of both sexes, whose education 
was interrupted by the war, during 
which they fought as partisans or were 
imprisoned by the enemy. They re- 
ceive their education while continuing 
to work on the farm, in the factory or 
office. There are about one million in 
this classification. This brings the num- 
ber of high school students to roughly 
fifteen and one-half million, as com- 
pared with about twenty and a half 
million Soviet children in primary 
grades. 

The significance of these figures can 
perhaps best be shown by a compari- 
son with the corresponding figures for 
the United States. In the United States 
for the year 1948, there were 24,900,- 
000 pupils in the elementary and high 
schools. Of these, 18,600,000 attended 
grade schools and_ 6,300,000 high 
schools. This establishes first that, al- 
lowing for 25 per cent less population 
in the United States than in the Soviet 
Union, the total attendance in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools is approxi- 
mately the same in both countries, with 
a slight edge in favor of the Soviet 
Union. The second fact established is 
that the high school attendance in the 
United States in 1948 was about 25 
per cent of the total number of pupils 
in both elementary and high schools. 
The junior and high school attendance 
in the Soviet Union was about 40 per 
cent of the total enrollment in ele- 
mentary and high schools. However, 
allowance must be made for the fact 
that the Soviet educational system in- 
cludes in its junior high classification 
the fifth grade, whereas in the United 
States, by and large, the junior high 
classification begins with the seventh 
grade. This would reduce the Soviet 
percentage of pupils in the junior and 
senior high schools for purposes of 
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comparison. However, even then the 
high school attendance of the USSR 
in relation to its total educational sys- 
tem would compare favorably with 
that of the United States. 

In view of these statistical facts, 
there is no basis whatsoever for the 
assertions in the New York Times ar- 
ticle. The article admitted that the 
USSR has the largest body of school 
teachers (numbering 1,250,000) any- 
where in the world. The school system 
requires many more, and thousands 
are being trained in normal schools 
and pedagogical institutes. However, 
in their zeal to show that the school 
teachers in the USSR are very badly 
off, the information concerning salaries 
of teachers was incomplete and, there- 
fore, incorrect. The decree of August 
11, 1943, on teachers’ salaries, opera- 
tive now, specifically provides that for 
every additional period of time teach- 
ers are required to work, additional 
compensation calculated on the basic 
pay schedule is made. Teachers make 
far in excess of their basic salary, 
which represents payment for four 
and three hours of work a day by pri- 
mary and high school teachers respec- 
tively (twenty-four and eighteen hours 
a week). Having just bemoaned the 
fact that there are shortages of teach- 
ers and that there are shift schools, 
Mr. Fine could not have escaped this 
fact. Thousands of teachers have been 
cited and granted awards. Everyone 
holding an award receives 100 rubles 
additional basic pay per month. Teach- 
ers in high schools get 60 rubles addi- 
tional a month for marking papers. In 
special schools for retarded or handi- 
capped pupils, teachers get 25 per cent 
above their basic scales. Teachers in 
outlying districts receive 20 to 50 per 
cent added to their pay. 

To be sure of overlooking nothing 
about the Soviet school system, Mr. 
Fine quotes from Mr. Timasheff com- 
pletely unsupported statements about 
alleged rigid discipline. Dr. George S. 
Counts, himself an opponent of the 
Soviet Union, in his I Want to Be 
Like Stalin, quotes Soviet educational 
authorities on discipline and _ pupil- 
teacher relationship: 


. . . discipline is self initiated, that 
is, it is not a discipline of simple 
obedience, but rather a discipline 
which is linked with the desire to 
fulfill in the best possible manner a 
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given assignment, order, or commis- 
sion. More than this, it is linked 
with a readiness always to do one’s 
duty, not waiting for an order or 
a reminder, but displaying initia- 
tive. . . . It is important that their 
own (pupils’) active disciplinary 
powers function and that they have 
an inner harmony with discipline 
and a desire to achieve it. 


We do not maintain that in all 
schools of the Soviet Union at all 
times this concept is achieved in prac- 
tice; or that there may not be any 
disciplinary problems. But certainly 
Mr. Fine could not find fault with this 
concept as a guide to character build- 
ing in the schools. Nor can he properly 
maintain, on the basis of a few news- 
paper criticisms, that the Soviet sys- 
tem fails to live up to this concept. 

In conclusion, we wish to say a few 
words about the New York Times edi- 
torial which appeared on the follow- 
ing day. Among other things, the edi- 
torial erroneously assumes that chil- 
dren in the Soviet Union do not start 
schooling before they are seven years 
of age, although it is pretty generally 
known that the USSR has the most ex- 
tensive pre-school system in the world. 

However, what is most deplorable 
about the editorial is its utter callous- 
ness concerning the gigantic difficul- 
ties of reconstruction left to the Soviet 
Union as the legacy of the war in 
which we were victorious because of 
her larger sacrifices, which in a meas- 
ure continue into the present. 


On Esperanto 


Question: Is it true that Esperanto 
and Esperantists are not allowed in the 
USSR? A.J.E., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Answer: No person would be banned 
or interfered with because he or she 
studied Esperanto or advocated its use. 
However, there are few, if any, enthu- 
siasts of Esperanto in the Soviet Union. 
The explanation for this is perhaps to 
be found in the fact that all of the 
peoples in the USSR are very eagerly 
studying their own national cultures 
and language and literature. It must 
be remembered that only after the 
Revolution were the many formerly 
persecuted peoples of the USSR given 
the opportunity by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to develop their national cul- 
tures; consequently this is a period of 
great up-surge of the respective cul- 
tures of the peoples there. A great deal 
of intellectual and artistic talent and 
energy is spent in developing these 
cultures further and the masses of the 
people are deeply involved in this 
process. 

Russian is the universal language in 
the Soviet Union because it is the 
secondary obligatory language in all of 
the schools of the non-Russian nation- 
alities; and the Russian language 
serves as the medium of interchange. 
Consequently Esperanto answers no 
need there and, of course, could not 
replace any language there from the 





point of view of the interest in and 
intellectual and emotional satisfaction 
that the native languages give to the 
masses of the people. It may be added 
here that in the secondary schools and 
colleges at least one other language 
besides Russian is studied, and English 
is being universally taught. 


On Mental Treatments 


Question: I would like to know the 
percentage of mental cases in the 
USSR, how they are treated there and 
what the treatments have achieved. 
C. F., Gaylordsville, Conn. 


Answer: There are at present in the 
USSR a little over 800,000 mental cases 
including cases of war trauma, accord- 
ing to a report from Dr. Gilarovsky, 
Chief Psychiatrist of the Soviet Union. 
They are building hospitals to provide 
for not more than 250 patients each, 
staffed by men and women expert in 
the field of mental hygiene and 
therapy. They find the best results 
obtained by having people from local 
areas assigned to their particular towns 
and treated by what is known as group 
and work therapy. They also have out- 
patient departments which follow up 
the cases that are ambulant. 


We thought our readers would be interested 
in the following letter received on the subject of 
Soviet education: 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

I am sure that your magazine will provide a 
fitting reply to the assault upon Soviet education 
made by Mr. Fine recently in the New York 
Times. May I supplement it by quoting a brief 
news item appearing at the bottom of a column 
in Izvestia, Dec. 30, 1948: 

“Today begin the winter school holidays, 
to continue until January roth. . . . School 
boys and girls have been granted the right of 
free admission to all stadiums and rinks dur- 
ing the entire holiday. Movies, community 
centers and theaters will conduct children’s 
morning performances, shows and concerts. 
Athletic meets, excursions to museums and to 
historical places will be conducted. Literary 
evenings, meetings between school children 
and famous people, public games and amateur 
shows and exhibitions will be held in the 
schools, community centers and Young 
Pioneer clubhouses.” 

How many American mothers approach the 
end of the holidays with a sigh of relief that 
they will again be rid of their children! This is 
no reflection on their affections, but their work 
goes on during the holidays (if anything, it is 
increased, what with family dinners and _ all) 
while there is nothing for the children to direct 
their energies to, particularly in cities—or any- 
where, for that matter, if the weather is bad. 
Where there are children’s shows and concerts, 
as in New York, the prices are entirely beyond 
the reach of a workingman’s family, and 
therefore the number of such performances is 
so small that they are held downtown, only 
making it an additional burden upon the mother 
to take young children there. 

The Izvestia news item reflects a different prin- 
ciple entirely: that care for children is the joint 
concern of government and family, that their 
upbringing and training mever ceases, that holi- 
days represent a necessary change in type of 
activity, and are not an excuse for saving money 
by closing schools and for permitting entertain- 
ment profiteering. 

William Mandel 
New York 
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RAISING LABOR PRODUCTIVITY 


(Continued from page 11) 


affecting them, the local workers will deal 
only with the director of the economic organi- 
zation. As there are many local organizations 
and they all wish to deal with the director 
or with the head of the undertaking, the 
iatter have very little time in which to dis- 
charge the duties laid on them by the Party 
and the Government. 

I am the head of the Zaporozhian direc- 
torate of the trust “Uzhelectromontazh” and 
1,400 electricians come under my supervision. 
The assembly work covers a large area and 
the interests of the work demand that the 
chief should be there personally, especially as 
in the past the work proceeded very slowly 
and it is now necessary to improve the posi- 
tion. It is, however, very difficult to be on the 
spot as almost 70 per cent of working time 
must be spent in explanation, receiving in- 
spectors, writing out certificates, and at meet- 
ings. 

Here, for example, is how my working 
day on the 14th of February was occupied. It 
began with a visit from the instructor of the 
raion committee of the Party, who came about 
the question of a worker who had lost his 
food card, but who afterwards asked ques- 
tions on items and quantities of special cloth- 
ing issued to workers in October, November, 
December and January, what were the aver- 
age wages of the workers, etc. 

As soon as I had finished with him a com- 
mission arrived from the raion military com- 
mittee, to check documents of those liable to 
military service, although this work could 
have been done quite well without me. The 
commission had hardly left when the instruc- 
tor of the oblast Party Committee appeared, 
who was interested in the question of man- 
power turnover. Hardly had he gone than a 
courier came and said I was required by the 
deputy secretary of the Party Committee 
“Zaporozhstroi.” 

From eight in the morning till midnight 
I was in fact deprived of the possibility of 
attending to production questions. I do not 
know how the second half of the day would 
have been spent if I had not left the office. 

Almost every day and several times during 
the day the instructor of the Party committee 
rings me up and asks me to find “immédi- 
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ately” the secretary of the Party committee, 
Comrade Titov. When I attempt to explain 
that Comrade Titov works in the section 
where there is no telephone and I have not 
the time to go personally, I am reprimanded 
as if I had no respect for a Party organ. 

Every little question requires my personal 
appearance before the prosecutor of the raion. 
For instance, one of the supply agents was 
reduced to porter for unsatisfactory work and 
when he complained, I was obliged to appear 
personally at the prosecutor’s office, having 
been warned that if I did not, the sternest 
measures would be taken against me. The 
chief of the passport department of the raion 
militia sector calls the director of the construc- 
tion organization to him, and if the latter 
explains that he cannot go on account of 
work, the chief of the passport department 
gives him half an hour’s lecture on the im- 
portance of the passport and the prompt regis- 
tration of workers. 

I have only given here a small part of the 
facts. In connection with the Government de- 
cree for the speeding up of restoration work, 
the number of inspecting commissions has 
increased. Instead, therefore, of being able to 
devote all one’s energy in the coming warm 
weather to the removal of the serious defi- 
ciencies in our organization, one must tear 
oneself away from business. 

If one is to satisfy all demands and to ap- 
pear at every call, then the question is raised: 
When can one work, comrades? 

Chief of the directorate of the trust 
“Uzhelectromontazh” S. Korotkov. 


At the foot of this letter appeared the 
following editorial note: 


In publishing Comrade Korotkov’s letter, 
the editors of Pravda draw the attention of 
the Zaporozhye oblast Committee of the Party 
to the abnormal relations between some local 
organs and the directors of economic organi- 
zations. As Pravda’s special correspondent re- 
ports from Zaporozhye, the facts quoted by 
Comrade Korotkov are unfortunately not iso- 
lated ones. 


Bureaucracy is being fought at all 
levels in the postwar period, and if it 
is true that the individual in the Soviet 
Union is often at the mercy of decisions 
taken in high places, it may also be said 
that the individual, if he is prepared to 
take action, may correct many abuses of 
power by appealing over the heads of his 
superiors to these places. The Soviet 
worker has many opportunities of voicing 
his discontent with the way government 
policy is being put into practice and 
sometimes expresses it with a frankness 
that contrasts strangely with the obedi- 
ence to decisions in principle that is ex- 
pected of him. The writer has had the 
privilege of reading many of the hun- 
dreds of letters received daily by local 
newspapers containing complaints of a 
wide variety against municipal authori- 
ties, and of observing what action is 
taken as a result. There is a healthy tra- 
dition in Soviet newspaper practice that 
every such letter shall receive a reply and 
that where investigation shows that ac- 


tion needs to be taken, it is taken. All 
newspapers maintain a staff of reporters 
who have no other function except to 
carry out such investigations, a job which 
requires no less boldness, ingenuity and 
sometimes sheer cheek, than is demanded 
from the city-reporter of a Western Eu- 
ropean or American newspaper. One rec- 
ognizes the tone of the type .of letter 
that an outraged local official writes to 
the editor complaining that one of his 
staff has been “poking his nose into mat- 
ters that don’t concern him at all.” 


Soviet theoreticians claims that all 
antagonistic contradictions have been re- 
moved from their society by the disap- 
pearance of the main contradiction be- 
tween the public nature of production 
and the private form of gain. They ad- 
mit, however, that a number of sharp 
non - antagonistic contradictions exist, 
arise and have to be overcome as the 
public and personal requirements, mate- 
rial and spiritual demands of the masses 
increase. “The uninterrupted growth of 
consumption is always ahead of the in- 
crease of production, urging it forward.” 
In this sense it is admitted, public require- 
ments are in contradiction with an insuf- 
ficiency of means in meeting them, and 
will remain so until the age of plenty 
is reached. In such conditions, therefore, 
the Soviet citizen may be expected to 
struggle for improvement of his condi- 
tions against all that is outmoded and 
conservative in his environment, against 
bureaucracy—the abuse of power. 

The accessibility of high officials to 
suggestions and complaints from lower 
levels is considered a prerequisite to ef- 
fective administration. Probably no sub- 
ject has been dealt with more often in 
the post-war period in the pages of the 
satirical paper Krokodil than the bureau- 
crat who isolates himself from the pub- 
lic and is not available to receive people 
who have ‘stepped over the intermediate 
ranks to bring cases of inefficiency or in- 
justice to his attention. “Narod plokhoi 
nye bivayet, bivayoot plokhiye lyoodi”— 
There are bad people, but the people 
is never bad—and it is the alliance be- 
tween the chiefs and the people against 
the unconscientious, heartless, over - 
worked, over-tired, inexperienced, har- 
assed, safe-playing, ignorant, stool-bound 
element in the middle ranks of adminis- 
tration that is required if progress is to 
be made. Under its pressure, there is a 
constant reshuffling, correcting, prodding 
and purging of these ranks. Officials rise 
and fall as swiftly, but not as fortuitously, 
as players in a game of snakes and lad- 
ders. But new opportunities generally 
offer themselves to the demoted. The 
hoary old chestnut of the foreigner who 
was surprised to find the former factory- 
manager sweeping floors but who, on 
offering his sympathy, was told “Niche- 
vo! I’ll soon be a director again” contains 
a kernel of truth. 
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WORKING FOR PEACE 


(Continued from page 19) 


steel are concerned and to reach the 
level of production planned for 1950 in 
1949. The Magnitogorsk plants have al- 
ready reached that level. 

The “Electrosila” electrical. machinery 
plant in Leningrad has just sent the last 
component parts of the powerful hydro- 
generator for Dneproges. Its stator 
weighs 225 tons and its rotor—4oo tons. 
Before the year’s end the plant will send 
another such generator to Dneproges. 

The Stalin Machine Building Plant 
in Gorky, producing drilling apparatus 
for the oil industry has produced in the 
first nine months of 1948 2.1 times 
more than in 1940. 

Tremendous emphasis is being put on 
home building and this year the build- 
ing materials industry has forged ahead 
very impressively. Take cement, tile, 
window glass, roofing and bricks, for 
instance. As compared with the third 
quarter of 1947, the third quarter of 
1948 showed an average increase in 
production of some 28 per cent. The 
building of homes for the workers of 
factories and mines in the provinces takes 
precedence over the building in Mos- 
cow, for instance. Thus one has to go 
out of the capital to get a real impres- 
sion of what is being done in that line. 
The same applies to homes for collective 
farmers. 

The chemical industry is supplying 
the farms with ever-increasing amounts 
of fertilizer. In 1948, for instance, fifteen 
non-black-soil regions received five and 
a half times more fertilizer than the 
previous year. 

New mines, blast furnaces, open 
hearth furnaces, rolling mills, electric 
plants take their place among the ranks 
of Soviet industry daily. 

The great campaign for economy in 
production is in full swing and billions 
of rubles are being cut from the produc- 
tion bill. This is being done by mechani- 
zation of industrial processes, by raising 
the level of human efficiency and by 
minute care in saving every kopek. 

All this is being done and will be re- 
flected in our little personal budgets 
through overall cuts in prices. Right 
now, for instance, the prices for foods 
in the open market are almost univer- 
sally lower than those in government 
stores which is a healthy sign in an 
economy such as ours. Especially out- 
side Moscow this phenomenon is strongly 
in evidence. Perhaps characteristic is the 
experience of a friend of mine who just 
returned from the south. Going down 
there he decided to buy a roast fish at a 
wayside station and asked for the price. 
The collective farmer said “three rubles.” 
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My friend figured that that would be a 
good lunch. He took the fish and 
started to walk away when the women 
called him back: “Listen, what’s the 
matter with you? Don’t you want the 
other nine fish?” 

Most interesting is the growth of the 
productive forces of some of the Union 
Republics which suffered most from the 
German occupation. For one, Byelo- 
Russia increased its industrial produc- 
tion in the third quarter of 1948 as com- 
pared with the like period of 1947 by 
almost 50 per cent. The emphasis is on 
consumer goods. Thus, as compared 
with last year, the production of wool- 
ens has increased more than three times, 
that of woven goods (carpets, rugs, 
etc.) almost seven times, knitted goods 
—nine times and of the famous Byelo- 
Russian yeast—thirteen times. Retail 
trade has more than doubled as compared 
with last year. 

In the Karelo-Finnish Republic the 
production of wood pulp has almost 
doubled, that of electric energy has in- 
creased one and a half times, that of paper 
—by 27 per cent (we had a chance to 
feel the effects of the latter at the be- 
ginning of the school year when all 
school books became available for the 
asking and the sharing of textbooks 











among students was relegated to the 
realm of memories). 

Moldavia and Kirghizia, Armenia and 
Azerbaidzhan, the Ukraine and the Far 
East all report a tremendous growth in 
production, with the emphasis on con- 
sumer goods. 

This article, if a rather rambling ag- 
glomeration of facts and figures can be 
called that, is not an attempt to give 
you anything like a complete picture of 
what is going on here in the line of pro- 
duction, but it may, perhaps, serve to 
show you that the Soviet people are 
working for peace, not for war. 
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RUSSIA PLANTS TREES 


(Continued from page 9) 


The second part of the plan is much 
bigger! Tree planting to be done by the 
collective farms, to protect their fields 
and water-courses, is to total 15,000,000 
acres, some fifty times as much as the 
great state forest belts. They will be 
planted around streams and ponds to 
protect waters, in ravines to prevent ero- 
sion, and as dividing lines between crop 
rotation fields. 

The work goes hand in hand with a 
new crop rotation plan, with the build- 
ing of 41,300 ponds and reservoirs, and 
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the raising in nurseries of five billion 
trees per year! No less than 570 mech- 
anized “Field-Protecting Tree-Planting 
Stations” will service the work with 
tractors and mechanized tree planters, 
which plant seedlings on twelve acres 
per shift. 

A new Field-Protecting Tree-Planting 
Administraticn is to correlate the work. 
The crop rotation plan is to be worked 

out by 1950, the ponds and reservoirs 
built by 1955, and the total tree-planting 
to be finished by 1965, after which there 
will be no more droughts in European 
Russia or the Ukraine! 

Such in brief is the tree-planting plan 
the news of which has gone out to the 
world. I am not sure how the American 
press, with its crisis-psychology, will rep- 
resent it. Here in Moscow, in the week 
since the plan was announced, it has 
become clear that this is no sudden de- 
cision made at the upper levels of gov- 
ernment, but the crystallization of plans 
and of efforts that have been going on 
in the collective farms all over the south- 
ern steppe country for years. In a sense 
it is the fulfillment of a scientific thought 
that began nearly a century ago when 
the Russian scientists Dokuchaev and 
Timiryazev already announced — but 
could not put into practice—the methods 
of combating drought. Still more re- 
cently, in post-revolutionary times, Aca- 
demician Vassily R. Williams worked out 
the necessary crop rotation plans. 

Today as the letters and telegrams of 
farmers pour into the Moscow papers, 
especially to the columns of “Socialist 
Agriculture,” organ of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, it is clear that for more than 
a decade the foremost collective farms 
have anticipated this plan. Already they 
have tried out the methods, and devel- 
oped the nurseries on which the larger 
climate-changing plan will be based. For 
the plan is no mere dictation from a 


Moscow office; it is a plan made by tens 
of thousands of scientists working with 
millions of intelligent farmers. That is 
why it comes only today at this stage 
of Soviet history; it could not have come 
before. 

Here are some of the farmers’ letters: 

A letter from the Suma district near 
Poltava says: “Our farm will plant four- 
teen acres of tree belt in the next four 
days!” From the same area three adja- 
cent farms report: “We have put in sev- 
enteen acres of tree belt in the past week.” 
The Ordzhonikidze and Kuibyshev 
farms of the same area report: “100,000 
seedlings grown in our nursery this year 
are available for local use.” The county 
agent adds: “We have 116 local farm 
nurseries which this year grew three 
million seedlings of decorative trees; 
this permits overfulfiilment of our county 
plan at once.” 

“We have no words to express our 
joy,” writes a farmer from the Crimea, 
“that field-protecting tree planting is 
now to be done on wholesale scale. We 
ourselves have recognized that our tree- 
bordered fields get thirty-two bushels 
per acre when the nearby open prairie 
gets only twenty-six. It will be still better 
when there is tree-planting everywhere.” 

They write from Dniepropetrovsk: 
“We have now 25,000 irrigated acres, 
of which one-quarter were first  irri- 
gated this year. We are developing potato- 
vegetable farms, to supply this industrial 
region, which is one of the big steel and 
mining centers of the USSR. This year 
a new reservoir on the Mokraja Sura 
River, locally constructed, will irrigate 
2,500 more acres; next year the Kopu- 
lovskaya irrigation system will add an- 
other 3,000 acres. Meanwhile a bigger 
project on the Saksagan River is under- 
taken by the Ukrainian Government, 
which will irrigate 18,750 acres of land. 
The miners of Krivoi Rog Iron Mines 
will thus have locally supplied vegetables, 


_ fruits and milk.” . 


From South Ossetia—with its always 
wooded hills—they write: “Just before 
the war the farms here began grafting 
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apples and pears on wild forest trees. 
Now we see the brilliant results. This 
year we shall graft 20,000 such fruit 
trees. In a few years the wild woods of 
South Ossetia will be fine orchards!” 

Lenin Farm near Krasnodar writes: 
“We have begun the transplanting of 
580,000 seedlings, raised in our nursery 
this year.” 

Stalin Farm in that dry Salsk region 
writes: “The few farms in this area that 
have fully introduced tree-bordered fields 
and grass rotation already show stable 
harvests. Everyone is enthusiastic about 
the widening of this plan... .” 

The First Piatiletka Farm near Buzu- 
luk, in the eastern dry belt, writes: “We 
already have 310 acres of tree belt and 
in this year of dry weather we got three 
times as much crop yield in the tree- 
protected fields as on the open steppe.” 

Letters from farmers are supplemented 
by discussions of scientists, engineers 
and technicians. One learns that the re- 
cent tests of tree-planting machines 
showed that the best “simple machine 
that any ordinary Tractor Station can 
operate” is the PCH-2, of which Chash- 


kin is the inventor, and which will 
plant 12 acres of seedlings per shift. 

“These are now going into mass pro- 
duction in Lower Tagil Works. A big 
crawler tractor will pull seven PCH-2 
. . . that is 84 acres of trees per day!” 

On the Gigant Farm near Rostov, 
they report a test of “tree-cultivators” at 
which nine types were displayed. “Spe- 
cial emphasis now,” says the reporter, 
“is on machines that cultivate between 
the rows of trees, which is about 80 per 
cent of the total work.” 

Such is the great collective effort which 
today in the USSR seems more exciting 
than Berlin, Korea or even atom bombs. 
It is a struggle, by the effort of man, to 
arrest the drying of the earth, and the 
erosion by wind and water, and to 
stabilize food production on a significant 
area of this planet. For those on the other 
side of the “iron curtain,” who are still 
worried about Berlin and atom bombs, 
the significance of this new venture 
should be that it announces, in action, 
that the Soviet people have engaged in 
major effort in expectation of peace for 
fifteen years. 


LAND OF EQUAL NATIONALITIES 


(Continued from page 13) 


of higher learning and an Academy of 
Sciences function in that republic. 

National theaters and art centers have 
been established in all the Soviet Repub- 
lics. 

Mutual and amicable cooperation has 
contributed to a tremendous develop- 
ment of the economy and culture of the 
various Republics. The following exam- 
ples are typical. In pre-revolutionary 
Kazakhstan, one of the most backward 
national regions of the Russian empire, 
only 2 per cent of the population could 
read or write. Even in 1926, three-quar- 
ters of its population were living the life 
of nomads. Today Kazakhstan can boast 
of enormous progress in economy and 
culture. Hundreds of large mills and fac- 
tories have been erected on its territory, 
and its industries account for two-thirds 
of its aggregate output. Ninety-eight per 
cent of its people are literate. It has its 
own university, a conservatory of music 
and an Academy of Sciences. 

Another example is Tadzhikistan, 
which, if anything, was even more back- 
ward than Kazakhstan. Since the incep- 
tion of Soviet power 154 industrial enter- 
prises and several large up-to-date towns 
have been built in the Tadzhik Republic. 
Its population was practically illiterate 
before 1917. Today there is a large num- 
ber of elementary and secondary schools, 
seven schools of higher learning and 
twenty-five technical colleges. 

The USSR is working on the fulfill- 
ment of its postwar Five-Year Plan of 
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economic rehabilitation and development. 
Like the earlier plans, the present one de- 
votes particular attention to the continued 
development of all nationalities. Though 
the total increase of industrial output in 
1950 will amount to 48 per cent above 
the prewar figure, industrial production 
in Estonia, for example, wiil register 


a three-fold increase, in Kirghizia and 
Kazakhstan the increase will be more 
than roo per cent. Large-scale industrial 
construction is under way in the national 
republics. 

The solution of the national problem 
in the USSR in the spirit of genuine 
equality for all nations, and with provi- 
sions to safeguard their sovereignty, con- 
stitutes one of the sources of the might 
of the Soviet Union. 

The creation of genuine equality of 
the nations of the USSR is a guarantee 
not only of p7ogressive development of 
the USSR, but also a step forward in the 


progress of mankind. 
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JEWS IN THE USSR 
(Continued frome page 14) 


happier family life anywhere. On my 
way home my host took me to the rail- 
way station. There I saw an aged woman 
waiting for the train, who appeared to 
be Jewish. We entered into conversa- 
tion. She explained that she had been 
visiting her three sons, all of them en- 
gineers, and she proudly talked about 
the merits of each one. I said: “Were 
you there for the Sabbath? Did you burn 
candles on Friday night?” Her eyes 
showed her bewilderment. “We do not 
burn candles in Russia on Friday night,” 
she said. I asked: “Are you not fearful 
that God will punish you if you do not 
attend to your Jewish ritual?” She held 
herself up with great pride and an- 
swered: “In Russia we do not have a 
God that punishes.” 

The secretary of one of our leading 
foreign correspondents in Moscow is a 
Jew. He is about 45 years old and a very 
learned man. I asked him if he would 
not like to live in Ameriva. “Certainly 
not,” he answered. “And why not?” I 
asked, “You know how great our coun- 
try is; you know something about our 
liberty and our culture.” “Yes,” he said, 
“but you do not have the security I have 
here.” “Security?” I almost shouted. 
“How can you compare it to what we 
have in America?” “Look here,” he an- 
swered, “Some fifteen years ago the doc- 
tors found I had tuberculosis and they 
put me in Class B. I was only permitted 
to take light work. The government al- 
lows me a pension of 146 rubles a 
month on account of my illness and I 
am permitted to take as much light 
work as I can get. Is this not security? 
Every month on the first the mailman 
leaves me an order for the money and 
I go out and get it cashed. It is quite 
comforting to know that your govern- 
ment is that much interested in your 
welfare.” I admit that I was taken back. 

I had occasion to visit a Jewish work- 
ing girl at her home. She was quite ill 
with a heavy cold and was attended by 
three doctors. I asked her how she could 
afford it and her answer simplified mat- 
ters. The service was free. “But how 
can you get three doctors?” I asked. “Oh, 
my union gives me a doctor, my hus- 
band’s union gives me another, and 
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there is one in this apartment building.” 
I contrasted this sadly with the condition 
of one of our own working girls and 
I saw that we had much to learn in 
social security from the Russians. 

I became interested in the matter of 
anti-Semitism as there had been some 
reports in America that it existed in 
Russia. I found that as the Germans 
were approaching Moscow arrangements 
were made for Jews to be evacuated and 
in the frenzied excitement a rumor went 
around that the Jews were leaving with 
gold, diamonds and other valuables and 
as a result there was some commotion 
in spots that indicated anti-Semitism. 
But this was quickly put down and in 
a very vigorous way so that no vestige 
of it has reared its head since. 

Just this past fall I happened to be in 
Moscow when the Israeli mission ar- 
rived. The enthusiasm of all the people, 
gentile and Jew alike, was boundless. 
The mission was given the best quarters 
in Moscow’s leading hotel, the Metro- 
pole. And the synagogue Glynoshevsky 
had a special celebration for them. Large 
banners were hung in the streets ad- 
jacent to the synagogue and the syna- 
gogue itself was gaily decorated for the 
occasion. The banners welcomed the 
mission and hailed Israel as a friendly 
and noble nation. The Russians are 
proud of Israel because of its valiant 
struggle for recognition. The Russian is 
brave and he appreciates courage and 
character in others. 


All about the land you see people 
working, moving, traveling, hauling, 
driving. The sun comes up; the sun 
goes down. The wheels grind on. The 
theaters function every night. Jewish, 
Russian, and dozens of other nationali- 
ties, peoples and languages, are all com- 
bined in one great family of peoples. 
Who will stop you anywhere in Russia 
to ask if you are a Jew? They are not 
concerned with religious beliefs. They 
are concerned with building up this 
great land for the benefit of all who in- 
habit it. In the handling of the diverse 
elements that go to make up Russia, the 
government for all time has given a les- 
son to any other government in any 
other land that will never be lost. There 
are no second-class citizens in the Soviet 
Union. The government may make many 
mistakes in its policy. Its ideology may 
be in constant conflict with our own, 
but you cannot take this away from the 
Russians. They are the first people in 
the history of the world who have re- 
solved that their common work is for 
Man, that each individual may stand on 
his feet and realize the nobility inherent 
in every human being. 








REO DAMIAN a shaban 
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What are the Soviet principles of health 
protection and medical care? How are 
Soviet institutions of health, medicine, 
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budget goes to health protection and 
medical care? How is health guarded in 
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lic health. 
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